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CHAPTER I. 
TRIBUTES TO KOSCIUSZKO. 


One of our great Revolutionary Worthies. [Jefferson.] 

ee 6 @ ; 

To his care and sedulous appreciation the American people 
are indebted for the defense of West Point. [Washington.] 

. ¢. 8 -6 

The brave auxiliary of my Country in her struggle for Liberty. 

[Jefferson to M. Jullien, July 23, 1818.] 
* * * * 

He is as pure a son of Liberty as I have ever known and of 
that liberty which is to go to all and not to the few or rich alone. 
[Thos. Jefferson to Gen. Gates, Phila., Feb. 21, 1798.] 

-_ 

A great and good man—the friend of Freedom. [J. Coxe 
Barnet to Jefferson, Paris, Nov. 30, 1817.] 

> 6 Ss 

The one illustrious foreign name on the roster of 1776. 
[Hatch’s Admin. Rev. Army, p. 51.] 

oe 6.6 

His heroism in the field could only be equalled by his modera- 
tion and affability in private life. The soldiers idolized him for 
his bravery and the officers respected him for the goodness of his 
heart and the greatness of his mincé. [Am. Anecdotes, II, 205.] 
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I welcome you to the land whose liberties you had been so 
instrumental in establishing. No one has a higher respect and 
veneration for your character than I have. [Washington, 31 Aug., 
1797.] 

* * * * 

If as a statesman Kosciuszko was more ardent than sagacious, 
he manifested a skill and daring as a soldier which but for the 
overwhelming nature of his task would have gained him a place 
among the most mourned generals of his time, while his noble and 
chivalrous patriotism, untainted by any desire after self-glorification, 
has secured him the world’s universal admiration and esteem. 
[Encyl. Brittanica, XIV, p. 142.] 

* * * * 

Kosciuszko towers above the field of conventional greatness. 
Studied from the beginning to the end of his career he appears 
without selfish ambition, without a single purpose save the welfare 
of his country and his kind. His record is stainless. It is safe to 
affirm that it is without a parallel in the annals of European military 
greatness. Not an act of cruelty or prejudice, not a drop of gratui- 
tous blood attaches to his story. [Armstrong’s Heroes of Defeat, 
p. 598.] 

* * * * 

A noble volunteer in the cause of Liberty in the New World 
and a fearless advocate for the freedom of his native land in the 
Old. [Niles’ Register, p. 514, Ed. 1876.] 

x * * x 
A man who rendered essential personal service in the days of 
difficulty and danger. [Col. Campbell, 1808. ] 
se Se 
“ There is Kosciuszko’s name 
Might scatter fire through ice, like Hecla’s flame.” 
[N. A. Rev., April, 1825, p. 377.] 
* * * * 

The memory of this renowned patriot and commander ought 
not to pass down the stream of time unheeded and unregarded for 
his devotion to the cause of Liberty in both hemispheres. . . . He 
will find the noblest of all monuments in the bosoms and recollec- 
tions of every freeman within the pale of the civilized portion of 
the globe. [Analetic Mag., 1818, p. 423.] 
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There is no heart friendly to Liberty, or an admirer of virtue 
and talent in whom the name of Kosciuszko does not excite senti- 
ments of interest and respect. [Duke de Liancourt.] 

a 

One of our most genuine foreign friends. [Jefferson to Presi- 
dent Madison, Aug. 5, 1812.} 

* * * * 

The mass of our countrymen have the highest veneration and 
attachment to his character. [Thomas Jefferson, Nov. 30, 1798.] 
+ & & 2 

His Revolutionary services and general devotion to the cause 
of Liberty have rendered him dear to this Country as one of our 
great Revolutionary worthies. [Jefferson to Hon. G. W. Camp- 
bell, Secretary of the Treasury, May 8, 1814.] 

* *£ se 2 

It is difficult to portray in all the brilliant light it deserves the 
life and character of one so pure, so heroic and so patriotic. He 
was an honored member of the Cincinnati and proud of being one, 
for he wore on his breast the decoration of the Society in the 
bloodiest battles he fought for his own country. The members of 
the Cincinnati should be proud of having on their rolls the name of 
one so true a man and soldier as that of the illustrious Kosciuszko. 
[Evans’ Memoirs. } 

oa * * 
Oh, bloodiest picture in the book of Time, 
Samatia fell, unwept, without a crime; 
Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe, 
Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her woe! 
Dropped from her nerveless grasp, the shattered spear; 
Closed her bright eyes and curb’d her high career. 
Hope, for a season, bade the world farewell, 
And freedom shrieked as Kosciuszko fell. [Campbell.] 


SENTIMENTS OF KOSCIUSZKO. 

We'll conquer. [Kosciuszko to Gates, 18 May, 1777.] 

I am not actuated by interest otherwise than the ambition of 
signalizing myself in this war. [Kosciuszko to Gates, 1777.] 

I prefer Peace more than the greatest rank in the world. 
[Kosciuszko to Col. Troup, 17th Jan., 1778.] 

I suppose to be myself at this time more than half a Yankee. 
[Kosciuszko to Gates, 3 March, 1779.] 
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CHAPTER II. 


KOSCIUSZKO BEFORE COMING TO AMERICA—HIS COMING—ALLEGED 
MEETING WITH WASHINGTON—MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS. 





Another Catholic Polander who served well our Country in 
the War of American Independence was Thaddeus Kosciuszko. 

It is not. within the scope of this work to fully narrate his 
career before or after his service in the Revolution. Our task is 
to record his career in aiding in the establishment of our Country’s 
Liberty and Independence. 

He was “descended from an ancient family in the palatinate 
of Brescia in Lithuania proper.” The year of his birth in the 
Grand Dutchy of Silliciania, is uncertain. It is variously stated as 
February 12, 1746; in the years 1748, 1752 and 1756. That of 
1752 is given in a Memorial Relating to General Kosciuszko Pre- 
viously to Joining the American Army in the Papers of Thomas 
Jefferson, Series I, Vol. XIV, page 148, in the Library of Congress. 
It is signed A. W. 

As during his service in the American Army he is spoken of 
as “a young man” it is probable he might not have been so called 
if born in 1746, as he would have been thirty years of age on coming 
to this Country and so scarcely likely to be regarded as noteworthy 
as “ young.” To place his birth at 1756 would make him but twenty 
on arriving in America. Though that was the age of Lafayette 
on coming to us it yet may be too young to accept 1756 as the 
birth year of Kosciuszko. The Memorial in the Jefferson Papers 
evidently written for Jefferson after the death of Kosciuszko and 
no doubt by one who knew accurately the birth date may be accepted 
so that 1752 is probably the correct year and February 12th the 
exact day. 

The Memorial continues: His family was noble, and his patri- 
mony considerable; circumstances which he justly appreciated, for 
as belonging to himself they were never matters of boasting, and 
rarely subjects of notice, and as the property of others only regarded 
as advantages when accompanied by good sense and good morals. 
The workings of his mind on the subject of civil liberty were early 
and vigorous; before he was twenty the vassalage of his serfs 
filled him with abhorrence and the first act of his manhood was to 
break their fetters. 
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In the domestic quarrel between the King and the Dissidents 
in 1761 he was too young to take part, but in the partition of 
Poland in 1772 (of which this quarrel was one of the pretences) 
he was engaged in the defence of his country and soon made him- 
self sensible of the value of military education. which he afterwards 
sought at Paris. It was there and while prosecuting this object 
that he became acquainted with the name of America and the nature 
of the war in which the colonists were then engaged with the 
mother country. In the summer of 1776 he embarked for this 
country. ° 


THE COMING OF KOSCIUSZKO. 


How Kosciuszko came to come to this country seems difficult 
to tell. The statement of several writers that he came recommended 
to Washington by Benjamin Franklin is incorrect. Franklin was 
in Philadelphia, not having as yet gone on his mission to France. 
Silas Dean, his fellow-Commissioner, was in Paris in June, 1776, 
but no mention of Kosciuszko appears in his papers published by 
the New York Historical Society in five volumes. Nor is Kosciuszko 
mentioned in the Franklin papers in Library of Congress. So it 
would seem that Kosciuszko came of his own motion and at his 
own expense wholly unrecommended. His compatriot Pulaski did 
not apply to Deane for service in America until October, 1776, at 
which time Kosciuszko was in Philadelphia. 

Neilson’s Campaign of Burgoyne, published in 1842, gives the 
most probable account of his coming when relating that he had the 
direction of the works at Bemis Heights, says: “ This celebrated 
engineer came to this country utterly unprovided with letters of 
recommendation or introduction and nearly penniless and offered 
himself as a volunteer in the American cause and solicited an inter- 
view with Washington.” 

Nor has it been discovered when or at which port Kosciuszko 
arrived in America. The first available record shows his presence 
in Philadelphia on August 30, 1776, when he presented a Memorial 
to Congress. This may indicate his arrival here as being during 
that months. 

APPOINTED COLONEL. 
The Memorial of August 30, 1776, unfortunately, is not among 


the Papers of Congress at the Library of Congress, but its purport 
may be kown by the action of Congress on October 18th when it was 
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“ Resolved, That Thaddeus Kosciuszko, Esq., be appointed an 
Engineer in the service of the United States with the pay of sixty 
dollars a month and the rank of Colonel.” 

While waiting the action of Congress he had been useful to 
the Pennsylvania Council of Safety “in laying out a plan of forti- 
fication at Billingsport” near Red Bank, New Jersey. On October 
23d the Council ordered £50 to be paid him “as a reward for his 
services.” 

On December 5, 1776, Congress ordered two months’ pay to be 
advanced to him. . 


ALLEGED INTERVIEW WITH WASHINGTON. 


It is related by several writers—one originating, the others 
following, no doubt—that it was not until “early in the year 1777” 
that he called on Washington, then encamped at Morristown, New 
Jersey. The story goes that Washington said to him: 

“What do you seek here?” 

“To fight for American Independence,” was the noble reply. 

“What can you do?” asked Washington. 

“Try me,” was the simple response of the Polish Patriot. 

There was something in the bearing and deportment of 
Kosciuszko which won the confidence of Washington, and he was 
appointed an aide-de-camp on the staff of the General. It is said 
Kosciuszko taught the American army the science of engineering. 
[Sherman’s Historic Morristown, p. 245.] 

A writer in the Analectic Magazine, 1818, also tells of the 
interview in this way: 

“ Kosciuszko arrived at Washington’s headquarters at Morris- 
town at a fortunate moment, for hostilities had been recently com- 
menced, and the defenders of Liberty, although numerous, active 
and resolute, were at the same time raw, ignorant, undisciplined 
and unacquainted with everything that appertains to the art of war. 
To such an army—if army it could then be called—this young and 
spirited Pole became a treasure.” [Analectic Mag., 1818, p. 424.] 

Neilson, in Campaign of Burgoyne, tells the same story about 
Kosciuszko’s first interview with Washington who abruptly asked 
him, “ What do you seek here?’ He does not, however, mention 
the place of the alleged meeting. 

The Memoir of Kosciuszko, published for private circula- 
tion in 1888 by A. W. W. Evans, grandson of General White, of 
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the Revolutionary Army and on Washington’s staff at Cambridge, 
relates the same story of Kosciuszko being asked what he came 
to America for; that Kosciuszko replied, “To fight for Liberty ; 
try me, I am ready to do anything.” Washington then appointed 
him one of his aides. General White being also an aide he and 
Kosciuszko “became fast friends and so remained through life.” 

They surely were “fast friends,” as we shall learn in the 
narration of Kosciuszko’s residence in this country—1797-8. 

This is the latest recital of the story of Kosciuszko’s first meet- 
ing with Washington. It places it at Cambridge, Mass., where 
Washington was encamped 1775-6. Evans relates that his grand- 
mother told him much of Kosciuszko. So perhaps this is another 
“ grandmother’s story” like that of Betsy Ross and the Flag, Lydia 
Darragh and her alleged warning of Washington of the coming 
attack of the British and many other such like Revolutionary tales 
—all bringing in Washington of course. 

It is a pretty story such as “popular history” passes along. 
We see the interview is put down as at Cambridge in 1775, some- 
where in 1776 and at Morristown in “spring of 1777,” while the 
alleged words of Washington and of Kosciuszko do not agree. 

But such is the story of Kosciuszko’s first meeting with Wash- 
ington. It is scarcely worthy of credence. Kosciuszko was not at 
Cambridge in 1775. He was not in America. He was appointed 
Colonel of Engineers on October 18, 1776. John Hancock, Presi- 
dent of Congress, on 24th so notified Washington then encamped 
at Harlem Heights, New York. Washington was not at Morris-- 
town until early in January, 1777. There he remained until the 
end of May. 

No evidence has been discovered that Kosciuszko visited Wash- 
ington’s camp at Morristown. The evidence is that “in the Spring 
of 1777 he joined the Northern Army under General Schuyler.” 
It is possible that Washington and Kosciuszko had not, up to this 
time, met. Washington, on November 10, 1777, writing to Henry 
Laurens, then President of Congress in session at York Town, 
Pennsylvania, said: “I have been well informed that the Engineer 
in the Northern army (Kosciuszko I think his name is) is a gentle- 
man of science and merit. From the character I have had of him 
he is deserving of notice.” [Ford’s Writings Wash., 6-183.] 

Would he have written thus of one whom he had personally 
known—one who had been one of his staff? 
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ANOTHER ROMANCE. 

Neilson also relates: 

“Kosciuszko had not been long in America when he had 
occasion to display his undaunted courage, as a captain of a Com- 
pany of Volunteers. Generals Wayne and Lafayette, notwithstand- 
ing the heat of the battle in which they were engaged, observed 
with satisfaction the exertions of that company, which advanced 
beyond all the rest and made its attack in the best manner. 

““ Who led the first Company?’ asked’ Lafayette of his com- 
rades on the morning of that memorable day—3oth September. 
The answer was, ‘It is a young Pole, of noble birth but very poor. 
His name, if I am not mistaken, is Kosciuszko.’ 

“ The sound of this unusual name, which he could hardly pro- 
nounce, filled the French hero with so eager a desire for the brave 
stranger’s acquaintance that he ordered his horse to be immediately 
saddled and rode to the village about two miles off where the volun- 
teers were quartered for the night. 

“Who shall describe the pleasure of the one or the surprise of 
the other. When the General entered the tent, saw the Captain 
still covered from head to foot with blood, dust and sweat, seated 
at a table, his head resting on his hand and pen and ink by his side. 
A cordial grasp of the hand imparted to the modest hero his com- 
mander’s satisfaction and the object of a visit paid at so unusual 
an hour.” [Neilson: Campaign of Burgoyne, p. 118-9.] 

The “hole” in this story is that the year of the “ memorable 
day, 30th of September” is not given. The 30th of September, 
1776, Lafayette was not in America, Washington was at Harlem 
Heights, New York, and Kosciuszko was in Philadelphia seeking 
an appointment from Congress. If the 30th of September, 1777, 
is intended as it appears probable from the joining of the names 
of Wayne and Lafayette then the battle of Brandywine, September 
11th is meant, as that is where Lafayette first engaged in battle. 
At this time, however, Kosciuszko was engaged in the campaign 
in Northern New York where neither Wayne nor Lafayette were 
or could be “ barin they were birds,” as Sir Boyle Roche said. 


WHERE WAS HE? 


Where Kosciuszko was in December, 1776, during the opera- 
tions of Washington’s fast depleting army, the attack on the 
Hessians at Trenton and at Princeton, records have not been dis- 
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covered to show. We may say he must have been with Washing- 
ton’s army as a volunteer and having no command nor engineering 
duty assigned him, no records were made of his doings. He was 
a Colonel then not a Captain. 

As Congress, December 5, 1776, ordered two months’ pay to 
be “ advanced” him, it is probable he was in Philadelphia that most 
exciting month when the British were marching on to Philadelphia, 
driving Washington before them until at Trenton and Princeton 
they were hurled back. 

Amid all the alarm and hastening of militia to Washington’s 
help, Kosciuszko could not have withheld his aid to Washington, 
when even the seaman, Captain John Barry, hastened to Washing- 
ton with a Company of Volunteers and his other fellow-Catholics, 
Colonel Stephen Moylan and Captain Thomas FitzSimmons were 
also active and helpful. No engineering being possible on Wash- 
ington’s retreat, Colonel Kosciuszko’s services were not called into 
action. There are, however, no known documents to show his 
presence with Washington then. If he ever saw Washington soon 
after his arrival in America it may have been during this Campaign, 
but he was a Colonel then. 














“A Capable Young Man.” 


CHAPTER III. 


ENGAGES IN THE NORTHERN CAMPAIGN UNDER GENERALS SCHUYLER 
AND GATES—PREPARES DEFENCES OF TICONDEROGA—HIS REPORTS 
TO GENERAL GATES. 


An extensive plan of operations was projected by the British 
for the campaign of 1777. It “contemplated the annihilation of 
resistance in all the country between the Lakes and Albany (thus 
severing the Union) and the conquest of Pennsylvania whose 
capital, Philadelphia, was the metropolis of the American States.” 
[Lee’s Memoirs, p. 83.] 

Without undertaking to relate the progress of events in this 
campaign, it is only necessary to relate that General Burgoyne with 
an army of seven thousand, exclusive of Canadians and Indians, 
entered Northern New York to meet the American forces under 
Generals Schuyler, Gates and St. Clair. Congress had, in February, 
ordered cannon to Ticonderoga and appointed Arthur St. Clair 
Major-General, with instructions to serve under Gates, but that 
prior to proceeding he should come to Philadelphia and await the 
orders of Congress. This he did, but was given two weeks leave 
of absence in order to see his family. So that it was not until May 
he proceeded Northward. 

May 22, 1777. From Ticonderoga General Wilkinson wrote 
to General Gates: “I wish to heaven either yourself or Gen. St. 
Clair was here for a few days. Colonel Kosciuszko is timidly 
modest.” [St. Clair Papers, I, 51.] 


KOSCIUSZKO, “ A CAPABLE YOUNG MAN,” FORTIFIES TICONDEROGA. 

General St. Clair arrived at Albany about May 23, 1777, as 
appears from the following letter of General Gates to General 
Paterson. It is in Papers of Congress, 154; I, 222: 

General St. Clair, whom I ‘hourly expect, is not yet arrived. 
He, and General D’Fermoy, will set out directly for Ticonderoga ; 
and I hope General Poor, and all the New Hampshire Regiments, 
Complete, are by this Time with You. Fifteen Hundred Militia, 
from the County of Hampshire, in the Massachusett’s State, are 
on their March, and will very shortly. reinforce Your Garrison. 
The bearer, Mr. Egberts, carrys Returns of Ordnance Stores, for- 
warded from hence in the course of the last Four Months; he has 
my Orders to hunt them up, and. if possible discover where, by the 
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Villainy, or neglect of those employ’d to Transport them, they are 
deposited. I must desire You will Issue the General Orders In- 
closed, the next day after You receive them. I entreat, my Dear 
General, that You will keep every Soul at Work to Strengthen Our 
posts: perhaps the Enemy may give us Two Months, before they 
come again to Jook at Ticonderoga; let us regard those two 
Months, as the most precious Time we have to Live: they may 
be worth an Age of Droning peace, and, well employ’d, may give 
happiness, and peace to Millions. I earnestly recommend it to You, 
to order Lieut. Colonel Kosciuszko’s plan, to be immediately put 
in Execution; doing the most defensible parts first. Colonel Bald- 
win will gain my Affection, and Esteem, by cultivating the Friend- 
ship of that Capable Young Man; and he may be assured, he can 
in nothing serve his Country more, than in going hand in hand, 
with him, in improving the Fortifications of Ticonderoga. My 
Compliments to The Field Officers; acquaint them, I expect pros- 
perity and happiness will Result, from their Zeal and Activity, being 
in an Animated Manner employ’d at this Critical Juncture, to Serve 
their Country. . 

The Military Journal of the -Hessian General, Riedesel, in 
describing Ticonderoga and the forts south of it, recorded: “A 
French engineer officer has lately reached the rebel army and was 
appointed Engineer-in-Chief.” 

This was Kosciuszko; 


PLAN OF DEFENCE OF TICONDEROGA. | 


That Kosciuszko “ was a capable young man” and worthy of 
confidence in his ability General Gates had come to believe from 
his plan for the defense of the upper Hudson where General Pater- 
son was in command. | 

In May, 1777, Kosciuszko reported to Gates, then at Albany: 


(Translation. ) 

In consequence of your Orders I have visited every part or 
place, & from My remarks I send you the plan; what appears in 
black is what actually remains, what you see in red is my Scheme. 
As I perceived my Genl. that the trench lines are not properly 
defended, & that they are in a situation to be repaired, I think 
necessary to make some alterations at the same time, in some places 
vizt in g ; 
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If we have a large Garrison, & as those three Redoubts are 
ready made as expressed by 1; a communication will be necessary, 
by the lines expressed in Red, that a greater resistance may be made 
agt. the Enemy. & cover to the Troops sent as a reinforcement in 
case of an Attack on this side, otherwise they cannot pass to sustain 
the Attack without being perceived by the Enemy, therefore the 
Entrenchment A A A will answer that end. 

If the Garrison should be small, which appears likely. I think 
that the Entrenchments A ABB will answer better, because we 
shall be near at hand to give one another assistance in Case of 
an Attack, also because we shall have no difficulty in saving the 
Cannon of the redoubts 111 from their distance, particularly if 
heavy Cannon should be mounted in that near or towards the Lake, 
which was made to annoy the shipping. Should they force us which 
I cannot believe making the Entrenchment well; we can make 
another which will not cost much Labour expressed by CCB. 

I also observed, My Genl., that the Old Redoubt E is very bad 
for stopping the passage of shipping, more particularly as heavy 
Cannon cannot be mounted on it; only small & not more than 2 
pieces, for the building inside. For which reason, it appears to me 
necessary to make the Redoubt D. My opinion & advice is asked. 
I cannot help giving my sentiments in regard to the Entrenchments. 
My General I request the favour you would not give me Orders to 
proceed, before your arrival. I will give you the reason, I love 
peace & to be on good terms with all the world if possible, if my 
opinion or Ideas are adopted, which may be better I should the 
more so being a stranger I am convinced how much I ought to be 
on my Guard, as also have regard to nationality but our work 
would not be better. 

I declare sincerely that I am susceptible, & love peace I would 
chuse rather to leave all, return home & plant Cabages; as yet my 
Genl. I have no reason of complaint of any one, I was well received 
by Genl. Paterson who overcome me with Politeness, all the Officers 
are extreamly Friendly. 

I forgot to observe my Genl. if the 2d Idea takes place it will 
be necessary to level all the four Redoubts 1111. [Gates’ Papers, 
N. Y. His. Soc.] 

This plan is not among the Gates’ Papers in the New York 
Historical Society. Where is it? 
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THE ENEMY CANNOT HURT US. 
On May 18, 1777, Kosciuszko wrote Gates: 


(Translation. ) 


My Opinion may be dangerous. I say if we have time to make 
an Entrenchment like what I had the honour to send you a Model 
of; with the addition of a triffling thing towards the Lake to pre- 
vent the passage of shipping. I say the Enemy cannot hurt us; we 
have an excellent place not only to resist the Enemy, but beat them, 
but Courage & more artillery men will be necessary, for we have 
only one Company & that is not enough; we ought to have three. 

The Bridge is not yet finished nevertheless it must be; I say 
nothing of what unnecessary works have been carried on you will 
be a Judge yourself my Genl. we are very fond here of making 
Block houses & they are all erected in the most improper places. 
Nevertheless Genl. we'll conquer headed by your Excellency, our 
steady attachment to you, will be a great inducement added to the 
Sacred Duty which has engaged us to Defend this Country. If 
we cannot have more artillery men it will be necessary to Draft 
some soldiers & exercise them having great occasion. [Gates’ 
Papers, N. Y. His. Soc.] 


SEND KOSCIUSZKO. 


In May, 1777, Colonel Wilkinson wrote General Gates, “Colonel 
Kosciuszko is modest in the extreme. For God’s sake let Kosciuszko 
come back as soon as possible with proper authority.” 

In his Memoirs General Wilkinson says: “ The illfated Thad- 
deus Kosciuszko was at that time our chief engineer and for months 
had been the companion of my blanket; he selected a portion for a 
fortified camp, about four miles below Fort Edward, at Moses’ 
Creek. The troops were organized into divisions, and occupied the 
opposite side of the River, ground was broken on the island for a 
battery to command the pass.” [P. 200.] 

In an undated letter, probably May or June, 1777, Colonel 
Kosciuszko wrote to General Gates, whom he had heard was to be 
transferred elsewhere: 

An opportunity now presents to lay before you the real senti- 
ments of my heart Also my present Ideas. If your love for your 
Country and your easy manner of communicating yourself to every 
one has attached me to you, among other things, your Great Mili- 
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tary knowledge and true merit has so much inspired my confidence 
in you, that I should be happy to be with you every where. Be 
persuaded General, that I am not actuated by Interest, otherwise 
than the ambition of signalizing myself in this War. And I seek 
an opportunity, which I am of opinion can‘never be better, than 
under your Auspices. If the Works at Ticonderoga, should be 
any hindrance to my going with you, that will be but triffling, be- 
cause I can in a very short time, do what is necessary for this 
Campaign. Inform me Genl. if I may prepare to go with you. 
You know well, that the change of a Commander esteemed by the 
Troops has considerable effect on their minds. 

I flatter myself, General, that you will grant me my request, 
which cannot but increase my Attachment to you, and encourage 
my utmost endeavours to gain your Esteem. [Gates’ Papers, N. Y. 
His. Soc.] 

General Schuyler from Fort Edward on July 16, 1777, wrote 
Kosciuszko, saying: — 

“I have sent one of the Quartermasters to Saratoga and the 
post below to bring up all the Axes which can be collected, and to 
deliver them to you. Colo. Lewis has my orders to send you a 
horse immediately. I will give the orders for moving General 
Fermoy’s and General Patterson’s Brigade to-morrow and dispose 
of them in the manner you wish. [American Antiquarian Soc., 
Worcester, Mass. ] 

Burgoyne in July forced the evacuation of Ticonderoga and 
Fort Independence. Proceeding southward after “repeated ad- 
vantages over the broken and dispirited troops” of St. Clair, he was 
met by Gates’ army, superior in numbers and at Saratoga was 
forced to surrender his whole army. In all these operations 
Kosciuszko was active, vigilant and useful, and proved he was 
“ capable” as Gates found him and that he possessed “ Science and 
merit” as Washington later declared from the demonstrations of his 
knowledge and experience in this campaign. 

On August 16, 1777, came the battle at Bennington, Vermont, 
won by General Stark acting in accord with Gates. It was the 
beginning of discomforture and capture of Burgoyne. Concerning 
it Levi Lincoln, afterwards Attorney-General of the United States 
in Jefferson’s cabinet, wrote to General Benjamin Lincoln from 


Worcester on August 24, 1777, saying: 
“. . The spirits of the people from the evacuation of — 
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deroga, the consequent retreat, the ill timed jealousies, and suspicions 
of some of our continental officers, and the Jesuitical practices of 
our internal foes, the tories, had been for some time declining, but 
this . . . elevated us many degrees above par... .” [Libbie, 2, 
15, 1910.] 

For abandoning Forts Ticonderoga and Independence, General’ 
St. Clair was Court-martialed. Trial Court met at White Plains, 
August 23, 1778. Colonel Kosciuszko was a witness in defense of 
St. Clair. He declared that Ticonderoga was abandoned as it was 
impossible to maintain the works at Fort Independence. That works 
were begun to improve the redoubts on the higher ground; that 
he laid out the lines and prepared the fascines after General 
Schuyler left and otherwise gave testimony favorable to St. Clair. 
[St. Clair Papers, I, 448-9.] 

After the evacuation of Fort Ticonderoga by St. Clair and the 
advance of Burgoyne to Skenesborough on his way to the Hudson, 
bridges were broken down and obstructions made Wood Creek 
unnavigable. A Council of officers decided that Fort Edward was 
untenable, a position for a fortified camp was selected by Col. 
Kosciuszko at Moses’ Creek where the waters of the Hudson are 
separated by an island. The position was a strong one. As rein- 
forcements were not available, Schuyler deemed it expedient to 
retire from Moses’ Creek and establish a camp near the base of 
supplies. He located on the islands at the confluence of the Mohawk 
and the Hudson. Burgoyne then sent the Indians under his com- 
mand to prevent by their terror the Americans from continuing the 
operations. He had no heart in the use of Indians but used them 
by command of the home government. “ He attempted to restrain 
them by placing over them priests and other Canadians of character, 
but the result was disappointing to him. [St. Clair Papers, I, 33.] 


THE PRIEST AND THE INDIANS. 


General St. Clair’s statement that Burgoyne, intending only to 
terrify the inhabitants, endeavored to restrain the cruelty of the 
Indians by “ placing over them priests” is not fully borne out by 
Burgoyne’s own account in his. Narrative of the campaign, when 
called on upon ‘his return to England, to stand a Court of Inquiry 
relative to his conduct of the operations. He counselled the Indians 
as to their conduct as did “ the priest to whom they seemed devoted 
and the British officers employed to conduct them and to whose 
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control they engaged to submit.” That was that in addition to his 
own advice to restrain their bloodthirstiness the priest in Canada 
had joined Burgoyne in like counsel. Burgoyne said the Indians 
“gained advantages and spread terror without barbarity.” [P. 7.] 





‘ “ce 


‘THE REBELS” WORSE THAN THE 
OF THE ROMISH CHURCH.” 
Burgoyne in a Proclamation to the People had declared, “I 
have but to give stretch to the Indian forces under my direction 
(and they amount to thousands) to overtake the hardened enemies 
of great Britain and America.” He declared, “ the present unnatural 
Rebellion to be the foundation for the completest system of tyranny 
that God ever, in His displeasure suffered for a time to be exercised 
over a froward and stubborn generation. Arbitrary imprisonment, ) 
confiscation of property, persecution and torture unprecedented in 
the Inquisition of the Romish Church are among the most palpable 
enormities.” [Digby’s Journal, p. 190.] } 


THE TYRANNY OF INQUISITION 
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Kosciuszko Selects the Ground. 


CHAPTER IV. 


KOSCIUSZKO SELECTS THE GROUND FOR THE BATTLE OF SARATOGA 
AND THE CAPTURE OF BURGOYNE’S ARMY. 


The Memorial in Jefferson's Papers, Series I, Vol. XIV, 
p. 148A, in the Library of Congress, relates: 

Services of the General During the war. In the spring of 1777 
he joined the northern army, and in July following the writer of 
this notice left him on Lake Champlain engaged in strengthening 
our works at Ticonderoga and Mount Independence. The un- 
fortunate character of the early part of this campaign is sufficiently 
known. In the retreat of the American army Kosciuszko was dis- 
tinguished for activity and courage, and upon him devolved the 
choice of camps and posts and everything connected with fortifica- 
tions. The last position taken by the army while commanded by 
Gen. Schuyler was on an island in the Hudson near the mouth of 
the Mohawk river, and within a few miles of Albany. Here Gates, 
who had superseded Schuyler, found the army on the [18] day of 
August. Public feeling and opinion were strikingly affected by the 
arrival of this officer, who gave it a full and taking impression by 
ordering the army to advance upon the enemy. The state of things 
at that moment are well and faithfully expressed by that distin- 
guished officer, Col. Udney Hay, in a letter to a friend. “ Fortune,” 
says he, “as if tired of persecuting us, had began to change, and 
Burgoyne had suffered materially on both his flanks. But these 
things were not of our doing; the main army, as it was called, was 
hunted from post to pillar, and dared not to measure its strength 
with the enemy; much was wanting to reinspire it with confidence 
in itself, with that self-respect without which an army is but a 
flock of sheep, a proof of which is found in the fact, that we have 
thanked in general orders a detachment double the force of that of 
the enemy, for having dared to return their fire. From this miser- 
able state of despondency and terror, Gates’ arrival raised us, as 
if by magic. We began to hope and then to act. Our first step was 
to Stillwater, and we are now on the heights called Bhemus’, looking 
the enemy boldly in the face. Kosciuszko has selected this ground, 
and has covered its weak point (its right) with redoubts from the 
hill to the river.” In front of this camp thus fortified two battles 
were fought, which eventuated in the retreat of the enemy and his 
surrender at Saratoga! 
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KOSCIUSZKO SELECTED THE GROUND. 


Thus it appears Kosciuszko selected the ground and fortified 
it which brought on the surrender of Burgoyne, the first important 
action of the war, which secured the alliance with France in Feb- 
ruary following—1778. 


THE THERMOPYLAI OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 


General Schuyler moved his forces to Van Schaick’s Island 
at the mouth of the Mohawk. On August 18th General Gates 
took command and on September 8th occupied Bemis’ Heights with 
six thousand men. 

“The ground was examined, a line of entrenchments traced 
and a fatigue of one thousand men put to work under Kosciuszko.” 
[Wilkinson’s Memoirs, p. 252.] 

Burgoyne’s first check was at Bennington, Vermont, on August 
16, 1777, by General Stark’s “ Green Mountain Boys” armed with 
French guns sent by Beaumarchais (before the French government 
would aid America) and which never were paid for. Burgoyne 
continuing Southward forced Gates to retire until reaching Sara- 
toga where he posted his army, October 7th. The position selected 
lay between the Hudson river on the east and Saratoga Lake only 
six miles to the west; the high lands west of the river valley were 
cut by three deep ravines leading easterly, forming strong natural 
barriers against an approaching army; the whole country was a 
wilderness, and the high ground approached so near the river there 
that it was the most advantageous point in the whole valley to 
dispute the British army moving south. Such was the place selected 
by the experienced Polish Patriot, Kosciuszko, and approved by 
Gates as the Thermopylai of the Struggle for American Indepen- 
dence. [Gen. Ballard’s Address, July 4, 1776.] 

The result of the movements of Burgoyne and the operations 
of Gates was the surrender, on October 17th, of Burgoyne’s army 
of ten thousand. 

“Tt was the turning point of the Revolution. . . . Without 
Saratoga Independence might not have been secured and our 
country turned into an Ireland.” ([Fisher’s True Rev., p. 356.] 

Burgoyne was confronted with a line of breastworks cast up 
under the direction of Kosciuszko, extending from the Hudson 
River westward over the ridge known as Bemis’ Heights. They 
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were well manned and armed, for Gates was now liberally supplied 
with artillery. 

And Kosciuszko had “ selected the ground” for “the turning 
point of the Revolution,” the victory which secured the alliance of 


France. 
“The Americans deserve to win,” said Vergennes on hearing 


of the surrender. 





KOSCIUSZKO'S MONUMENT AT WEST POINT, NEW YORK 





Stands by General St. Clair. 


CHAPTER V. 


STANDS BY GENERAL ST. CLAIR—PROMOTION CONSIDERED—PEACE 
BEFORE RANK-—JEALOUSY OF FOREIGNERS—PHILADELPHIA CAP- 
TURED—CONGRESS AT YORK—KOSCIUSZKO THERE—ORDERED TO 
WEST POINT TO FORTIFY IT. 


The loss of Ticonderoga and Fort Independence, by General 
Arthur St. Clair, caused reflections to be passed upon his military 
ability. At this juncture Kosciuszko wrote him: 

My General—Be well persuaded that I am wholly attached to 
you for your peculiar (seul) merit and the knowledge of the 
Military art which you most assuredly (tres Bien) possess. If the 
retreat from Ticonderoga has drawn upon you many Talkers and 
to some Jealous persons has furnished the occasion of under-mining 
you, even to the point of saying yesterday at dinner, that it is 
necessary that someone be sacrificed for the public good, it seems 
to me rather for their own. Therefore my General it is necessary 
to take care and to try and shut their mouths. I offer you my 
services, to reply to give reasons the most convincing with the plan. 
My General I shall be in despair if we are going to lose (quiter) 
you, so I have already Begun to say to Our Generals and Colonels 
that in losing (perdant) you we should draw upon ourselves the 
greatest dishonor; they are convinced of the truth and they will 
rather quit the service. 

I am well persuaded My General that you are in a position 
yourself to Give Reasons for the retreat but As it is a matter which 
touches rather my condition I shall wish to be useful to you here 
in some way, therefore make use of me. [Papers, Kosciuszko. | 

Though Congress had declared Kosciuszko was to “rank 
Colonel,” he was by General Gates to General Paterson spoken of 
as “ Lieutenant-Colonel,” though General Schuyler addressed him 
as “Colonel.” It appears that “promotion” was being con- 
sidered as due him. He wrote Colonel Troup from Albany, 17 
January, 1778: 

PEACE BEFORE RANK. 


I am very sorry that I am unable to express my sentiments 
in your Language, so that they would satisfy my desire, and to be 
sufficiently thankful for your Friendship & good wishes. I am far 
from possessing ‘such Qualities as you mention—it is true I 
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endeavour to gain Esteem of every body, and if I succeed I shall be 
very happy, but it is very difficult. For my sincerity, I can assure 
you, my word always agree with my Heart—but you must not 
believe me, if you will have me for your Friend; which I should 
be very glad of; you must be better acquainted with my Character, 
you cannot loose by, because if you then see in me such as you 
desire, I get more of your Esteem, and we shall both be very happy 
take such precaution for every body of your acquaintance. 

My Dear Colonel if you see that my promotion will make a 
great many Jealous, tell the General that I will not accept of one 
because I prefer peace more than the greatest Rank in the World. 


JEALOUS OF FOREIGNERS. 


After the surrender of Burgoyne, Kosciuszko continued with 
the army operating along the Hudson River, so as to preserve the 
communication with New England. 

*Though there was, in the case of Count Pulaski and of other 
foreign officers, a jealousy existing on the part of native officers, 
there appears no signs of this spirit towards Kosciuszko, unless 
his reference to jealousy be an indication that the spirit of anti- 
foreignism might be a basis of opposition to his promotion. But 
no promotion came then. If opposition to Kosciuszko did not exist 
though he was a foreigner, that, doubtless, was because he was an 
Engineer and thoroughly skilled in the profession, which the 
Americans had few proficient in, but were almost wholly dependent 
upon the four engineers engaged by Silas Deane in Paris. 

It would appear more probable, however, that Kosciuszko’s 
promotion, judging from his letter to Gates, in April, 1781, was 
delayed, because if he were advanced to Brigadier-General, the 
Frenchman General Du Portail would have to be promoted to 
Major-General. He had come to America under agreement with 
Deane as to rank. Congress, loth to accept Deane’s engagements, 
seemed averse to Du Portail’s promotion. So Kosciuszko had to 
remain a Colonel until the war was over. 

Elbridge Gerry who warns Congress at the time jealousy and 
opposition was being manifested towards Pulaski and others, wrote 
from York Town, Pa., where Congress was in session (as the 
British were in Philadelphia), on February 7, 1778, to General 
Knox, the Chief of Artillery: 

“Tt appears to me that ye army have generally mistaken 
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Notions of Honor, when they suppose that a foreign Officer of 
great experience cannot be introduced to high rank without dis- 
gracing all below him. I have as great prejudice in favor of my 
Countrymen.as any person, perhaps on Earth: and will readily 
grant, that with ye same Degree of Experience & under similar 
advantages, no Officers whatever will exceed them in skill and 
prowess; but can any person suppose that a year or two in ye 
Service of ye United States, will qualify an Officer, as well as ten 
or twenty years service in ye Armies of Europe? & has not our 
cause been almost ruined, does it not at this instant suffer greatly 
for ye want of experienced officers: under these circumstances then 
is it not evident, that ye Honor of an Officer who readily consents 
to promote ye Service of his Country by giving place to Experience, 
is established, whilst those who oppose this, do it at ye Expense of 
their reputation.” [Life of Gerry, Vol. I, pp. 241-244.] 

A month before the surrender of Burgoyne (October 17, 
1777), the British had captured Philadelphia (September 27). 
Congress, obliged to quickly remove, went, first, to Lancaster and 
later to York Town, now called, simply, York, Pennsylvania. That 
town became the Capital of the “ Rebellious Colonies.” The 
Board of War newly appointed, with General Gates as President, 
assembled there. Colonel Kosciuszko also was there with General 
Gates, to whom he was much attached. 

At a meeting of the Board of War on March 5, 1778, General 
Gates presiding, the consideration of the defences of West Point 
and posts on the North River the “ Board came to the following 
determination: That Colonel Kosciuszko be directed to repair to 
the army under General Putnam to be employed as shall be thought 
proper as an Engineer.” Colonel la Radiére was then at West Point 
as chief engineer. [Papers, Clinton, II, 847.] 

Radiére by temperament was unfitted to direct men and though 
well informed did not meet the approbation of his comrade officers. 
On March 11, 1778, he left, not “choosing to risk his reputation 
on works erected on a different scale calculated for a short duration 
only. [Boynton His., p. 69.] 

Radiére died at New Windsor, Connecticut, on October 30, 
1779. Kosciuszko arrived at West Point, March 26, 1778. [Boyn- 
ton His.] . 
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Governor Clinton Recommends Kosciuszko. 


CHAPTER VI. 


GOVERNOR CLINTON RECOMMENDS KOSCIUSZKO — CONSTRUCTS DE- 
FENSE WORKS AT WEST POINT—IS MUCH ESTEEMED—-MCDOUGAL 
FEARS THE WORKS NOT SATISFACTORY. 


Governor George Clinton, of New York, on March 26, 1778, 
from Poughkeepsie wrote to General Parsons introducing Kos- 
ciuszko, saying: 

“Colo. Kosciuszko who by a resolve of Congress is directed 
to act as Engineer at the works, for the security of the river, will 
deliver this to you. I believe you will find him an Ingenious young 
man and disposed to do everything he can in the most agreeable 
manner.” [Papers, Clinton, III, p. 86.] 

Though Boynton gives March 11, 1778, as the date of Radiére 
leaving West Point and being succeeded by Kosciuszko, Radiére’s 
withdrawal must not have been known to Washington then at 
Valley Forge. He had, on March 16th, sent General McDougal 
to command West Point. He arrived on the 28th. On April 6th 
Washington wrote McDougal: 

The presence of Col. de la Radiére rendering the services of 
Mr. Kosciuszko as Engineer at Fishkill unnecessary, you are to 
give him immediate orders to join this army without loss of time. 

P.S.—However desirous I am of having Mr. Kosciuszko here, 
if he is employed in any special service by order of Congress or 
the Board of War, the above order you will set aside. [McDougal 
MSS., West Point. ] 


So the order was “ set aside.” 

General McDougal, on March 31st, had been informed by 
Washington that as “ part of the British troops had left New York,” 
it would be necessary “either to oppose our whole force” to the 
British there or “take advantage of them elsewhere.” So he 
directed McDougal to confer with Governor Clinton and General 
Parsons as to the “ advisableness” of attacking the British at New 
York. On April 8th Washington wrote McDougal the expedition 
against New York was left to his “ own good judgment and those 
whom I desired you to consult. If you find the enemy are not in 
a situation to make an attack on you but still too strong for you 
to attempt anything against them,” then Van Schaick’s regiment 
was to be sent to him at Valley Forge. 
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- McDougal was pursuing the construction of the works at West 

Point. He wrote Washington, April 13th, that the fort was so 
nearly enclosed as to resist a sudden attack of the enemy. But 
the heights near it were such, that the fort would not be tenable 
if the enemy should possess them. “ For this reason we are obliged 
to make some works on them. It will require 5,000 men effectually 
to secure the grounds near the fort which commands it. And 
these objections exist against almost all the points on the river, 
proper for erecting works to annoy the shipping. Mr. Kosciuszko 
is esteemed by those who have attended the works at West Point, 
to have more practice than Colonel Radiére, and his manner of 
treating the people is more acceptable than that of the latter; which 
induced General Parsons and Governor Clinton to desire Kosciuszko 
may be continued at West Point.” [Sparks, V, 311.] 

As General Putnam and Kosciuszko had served under Gates 
in the Northern Campaign, Putnam’s practical skill and experience 
rendered him a valuable adviser of the Engineer. who soon laid j 
out Forts Wyllie, Webb and Putnam to protect West Point in the 
rear or land side in case the British advanced from New York. 





MUCH ESTEEMED. 


On the 18th of April Colonel Robert Troup, at Fishkill, above 
West Point, wrote General Gates, President of the Board of War, 
that the works at West Point were in a great state of forwardness ; 
that Kosciuszko was very much esteemed as an able engineer and 
had made many alterations in the works which were universally 
approved. [Boynton’s His. W. P., p. 68.] 

The following document from the McDougal manuscripts at 
West Point show the number under his direction: 

Return of the Artificers at West Point under the command of ; 
Colonel Thaddeus Kosciuszko, Chief Engineer in the Middle De- 
partment. West Point, April 27, 1778. Companies—Field Officers: 
Capt. Thayer’s carpenters, Capt. Blake’s, Capt. Pendleton’s, Lieut. 
Thorp’s, Sergeant Cullom’s, Sergeant Whiteman, Capt. Stagg’s 
masons; total, 1 Colonel, Engineer; 1 Major, Engineer; 3 Cap- 
tains, 3 Lieutenants, 1 Clerk, 1 Foreman, 7 Sergeants, 129 Present 
fit for Duty, 8 sick, present; 6 sick, absent; 19 Cooks, 2 absent, 
9 in Command, 4 on Furlough; total, 177. 

In the Narrative of Samuel Richards (U. S. Service Magazine, 
Oct,, 1903) he relates: 
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I quartered a considerable time with Kosciuszko in the same 
log hut, and soon discovered in him an elevation of mind which 
gave fair promise of those high achievements to which he attained. 
His manners were soft and conciliating and, at the same time, 
elevated. I used to take much pleasure in accompanying him with 
his theodolite, measuring the heights of the surrounding mountains. 
He was very ready in mathematics. [Centennial History W. P.] 

Hugh Hughes, D. Q. M. General, to General Clinton, Fishkill, 
1st May, 1778, when the news of the French Alliance had come, 
wrote: 

“A number of the friends to freedom and independence, chiefly 
N Yorkers, have agreed to spend a day in social festivity on account 
of the aforesaid intelligence, for which purpose they have provided 
an ox which is to be roasted whole, etc., etc., and beg that yourself 
and such gentlemen as are most agreeable will do them the honour 
of their Company. His Excellency and the General, as well as 
many others, are expected. If the weather permits tomorrow, it 
is to take place——There will be quite time enough if you set out 
after breakfast. 

“Tn particular, I would beg that Capt. Machin & Col. Cusyesco 
(Kosciuszko) may be of the party.” 

General Alexander McDougal to Governor Clinton from Fish- 
kill, May 11, 1778: 

“T am far from being pleased with Mr. Korsuaso’s construct- 
ing the batteries and carrying on the works and I fear they will 
not answer the expectations of the Country.” [Clinton Papers, 
III, p. 290.] 

But Kosciuszko gave so much satisfaction to the people at 
West Point that General Parsons and Governor Clinton joined in 
desiring that he might be continued. Washington said of him: 

“To his care and sedulous appreciation the American people 
are indebted for the defense of West Point.” [Boynton’s His., 
Vol. I, p. 11.] 

His batteries and works met “ the expectations of the Country.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


HIS GARDEN AT WEST POINT——-DUEL BETWEEN GATES AND WILKINSON 
—KOSCIUSZKO ACTS AS SECOND. 


- 


KOSCIUSZKO’S GARDEN. 


Dr. Thatcher’s Journal, July 28, 1778, records: “ Here I had 
the pleasure of being introduced to Col. Thaddeus Kosciuszko, a 
gentleman of distinction, from Poland. Having recently arrived in 
our country, he is employed in the engineering department with 
the rank of Colonel. He has amused himself, while stationed at 
this point, in laying out a curious garden in a deep valley, abound- 
ing more in rocks than in soil. I was gratified in viewing his 
curious water fountain with spouting jets and cascades.” 

Colton’s Guide to West Point, 1842, speaks of the Garden then 
being a scene of wondrous beauty much resorted to. 

Boynton’s History of West Point, published in 1863, said of the 
Garden: “The marble fountain, the shrubbery and the secluded 
seats, with an occasional bit of ribbon or a glove, suggest that it 
is yet a resort for some who, it is hoped, are as patriotic and quite 
as sincere as the unfortunate Pole.” 

The “ Garden” is still there—as a location within the Military 
Academy grounds, but it is in a neglected condition. On the day 
of my visit to West Point, January 25, 1910, a severe snow storm 
debarred a visit to the Garden, but I was assured of its neglected 
condition. It should be restored to its old-time beauty of flower, 
shrub and blooming plants and “spouting jets and cascades,” as 
Kosciuszko loved to have it in his hours of relaxation. 


DUEL OF GATES AND WILKINSON. 


On the defeat and surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga, General 
Gates sent General James Wilkinson to report, not to Washington, 
the Commander-in-Chief, as he should have done, but to Congress, 
then at York Town, Pennsylvania. On the way there Wilkinson 
stopping at Reading, Pa., indulged too freely. He declared that 
General Thomas Conway, an Irishman in the French service who 
had come to America in consequence of agreement with the Ameri- 
can Commissioners, had written General Gates, “ Heaven has de- 
termined to save your Country or a weak General and bad coun- 
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sellors would have ruined it.” This was made known to Washing- 
ton. He wrote to Gates simply giving the words reported to him. 


This was a part of the famous—or infamous—“ Conway Cabal” 
designed to oust Washington from the command and to install 
Gates as Commander-in-Chief. It is not within the purvey of our 
work to narrate the affair further than it relates to Kosciuszko. 

Gates, in February, 1778, being at New York, as President of 
the Board of War, had controversy with Wilkinson for his part in 
the affair. This led, in February, 1778, to a challenge to Gates by 
Wilkinson to meet him in the morning at the Episcopal Church 
Lawn. They met but Gates greeted Wilkinson in a friendly manner 
and they became reconciled apparently. 

But later in the year when both were at General St. Clair’s 
headquarters at West Point, hostilities again arose between them 
and again challenge was made and accepted. Captain John Carter 
acted as second for Wilkinson and Kosciuszko for Gates. They 
met on September 4, 1778, at West Point. The weapons were 
flint lock pistols. At first fire Gates fired in the air and Wilkinson’s 
powder flashed in the pan. At second time Wilkinson fired and 
missed Gates, while Gates refused to fire. At third attempt Wilkin- 
son fired but missed Gates. Gates’ pistol again flashed. The seconds 
then interfered and the antagonists shook hands. Gates signed a 
certificate that Wilkinson at York had behaved as a gentleman of 
honor. Wilkinson refused to sign a similar certificate for Gates. 

Dr. Thatcher’s Revolutionary Journal (p. 176, Ed. 1823) says: 
The gentlemen, it is said, displayed firmness and bravery becoming 
their rank and character and have established their claim to the 
title of gentlemen of honor. As their courage has never been called 
into question, the present recontre was unnecessary, unless it be to 
evince that they possess malice enough in their heart to commit a 
murderous act. 


KOSCIUSZKO DEFENDS GATES. 


But some controversy arose in September about these meetings, 
for on 28th September, 1778, Kosciuszko wrote from West Point 
to General Gates: 

“T have answer to Carter in York Paper if you find good in 
your part I am very happy if not. I will publish more in the next 
as you Judge proper to add. Believe me Sir that I have real attach- 
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ment for you, and I have nothing so in view as your reputation 
which is dearest at present for me than mine.” 

On October 6th, still at West Point, he wrote Gates: 

“The Printer wrote me that he cannot publish this Week for 
want of Paper and place in the inclosed is his letter. Your letter 
mention I have received by Capt. D. Elsen in which I found many 
satisfactory things for me I wish you come to West Point see the 
works. Your aprobation will give me more pleasure than of the 
others. General Washington propose .Celebrate the Day of Sur- 
render Burgoyne I heard so and the Congress. I should be happy 
if I could Celebrate with you.” 








The exact nature of this controversy with Captain Carter, the 
Second of General Wilkinson, has not been discovered. York 
papers of the time are not in the collection of the York Historical 
Society, nor in the Library of Congress. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


PROJECTED INVASION OF CANADA—KOSCIUSZKO ADVISES GATES TO 
COMMAND THE EXPEDITION—WASHINGTON PRAISES KOSCIUSZKO 
—“ON TO CANADA” ENTERPRISE ABANDONED—WASHINGTON 
FEARS THE FRENCH—BRITISH INVASION OF THE SOUTH. 


ON TO CANADA. 

Though the efforts in 1776-7 to conquer Canada had been 
dismal and unfortunate endeavors, the project was revived early in 
1778. General Lafayette was to command the expedition. General 
Washington “never was made acquainted with a single circum- 
stance relating to it,” he wrote General Armstrong on March 3rst. 
Lafayette was disappointed but Washington wrote him March roth 
that “ every one will applaud your prudence in renouncing a project 
in pursuing which you would have vainly attempted physical im- 
possibilities.” 

Later in the year the adherents of Gates again revived the 
project. His victory at Saratoga, causing the surrender of Bur- 
goyne, made him, in the estimation of his admirers, the rival of 
Washington, one who would win laurels of victory in Canada as 
he had in Northern New York. 

Kosciuszko was an affectionate admirer and friend of Gates. 
We have seen that early in the year talk, if not endeavors, for his 
promotion made him express dissent to advancement if jealousy 
arose in consequence of promotion. It is probable, however, that 
though Gates had many friends in Congress who were his sup- 
porters even against Washington and were acting in the interests 
of Gates, they did not move to the promotion of Gates’ friends, 
like Kosciuszko, and to that cause it may be that Kosciuszko was 
not promoted to General. 

However, when the Canada expedition was again under con- 
sideration with Gates as Commander of the expedition, Kosciuszko 
desired to serve in it. So he wrote from West Point, August 3, 
1778, expressing his views relative to the project, though in so 
doing showing his difficulties in “ expressing himself in the English 
language.” 

“You cannot imagine what pleasure it gives me your letter, 
your not forgeting of me shall be always present in my memory, 
and attach me so much that not time not any circumstance can’t 
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ever Change my sentiments, my obligations and alter at my real 
Friendship. 

“You most think Sir to Expedition for Canada which will be 
your Conquest not doubt and will add to your Honour, your Repu- 
tation and your Habilities of Surrender Burgoyne. 

“ Believe me, Sir, if we have not Canada the Britain will be 
your very Troublesome. You must not suffer not only them, but 
any puissance what so ever in your North part of America. Every 
priest Preaches for his Parishoners, and such interest will never 
give you Good, but divide your Opinions unanimity and deslike 
your own Country, add at this the Gold Lock power that I have 
upon mind of many Men.” 


WASHINGTON PRAISES KOSCIUSZKO’S ABILITIES. 


Washington, going from White Plains, New York, to Fishkill 
to examine the condition of the Highlands, wrote, from Fort Clinton 
at West Point, on September 19, 1778, to General Duportail, Chief 
Engineer : 

“ Colonel Kosciuszko who was charged by Congress with the 
direction of the Forts and batteries has already made such progress 
in the constructing of them as would make any alteration of the 
general plan a work of too much time and the favourable testimony 
which you have given of Kosciuszko’s abilities prevents uneasiness 
on that head; but whatever amendments, subordinate to the general 
disposition shall occur as proper to be made, you will be pleased to 
point out to Colonel Kosciuszko, that they may be carried into 
execution. The works proposed on the peninsula, not being subject 
to the above mentioned inconveniences, you will desire Colonel 
Kosciuszko to show you his plans for approbation, before he 
proceeds to the construction, or have them traced in the first instance 
conformably to your own ideas.” [Sparks’ Writings of Washing- 
ton, VI, 67-8.] 

Kosciuszko related on October 6, 1778, to Gates this visitation 
of Washington “ to see the works,” but expressing the opinion that 
the order to submit plans to Duportail was to show that he was 
“superior and above” him, while Duportail was one who had had 
little practice; that plans on paper were not equal to those accord- 
ing to the ground. He wrote: 

“You should not forget your Good Friend I have not news 
from you since I left White Plains. Believe me Sir you cannot 
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find better friend and more attach to you this Confession I will 
prouve in every Circumstance what so ever Will you remember 
Sir that I want to be with the Army under your Command. 

“ His Excellency was here with General Du Portail to see the 
works after all Conclusions was made that I am not the worst of 
Ingineers. General Washington told him that he should give me 
direction about the works, but he givet me any what was not lay 
before and approuved all some time against his will. I see plainly 
that was the even to show me that I have superior and above me and 
indeed Sir I discover in Conversation that this Gentleman wanted 
little practise because he believe that is the same thing upon the 
paper as upon the Ground we must always have the works accord- 
ing to the Ground and Circumstance but not as the paper is level 
and make the works accordingly. 

‘ That is between us. I look after happy deliverance from here 
for northern Expedition.” 


KOSCIUSZKO NOT TO GO TO CANADA. 


From West Point, 12 September, 1778: 

“You cannot Concive in what passion I am having not plaisure 
to be under your Commands my happiness is lost, but I hope that 
you will help me to recover it soon as possible. 

“You must remember Sir to have me with you and if you will 
forget that I beg the favour of your Lady to have me in her 
memory. 

“ Because I have determined to go with you Sir if not in the 
other Character I must go as Volunteer for the next expedition 
to Canada.” [Gates’ Papers.] 

But the expedition never was sent. A committee of Congress, 
in conjunction with Lafayette, had drawn a plan for an attack on 
Canada which was to be effected by the combined operations of 
the United States and France. Attacks were to be made at Detroit, 
Niagara and by way of the Connecticut River. Washington re- 
ported to Congress, when the plan was submitted him, that the 
scheme was impracticable, and would require resources in money 
and men that Congress could not command and was so extensive 
and complicated that even with the best of means, there could be 
but a slender hope of success. He had one objection, he wrote 
the President of Congress, which “is unsurmountable and alarms 
all my feelings for the true and permanent interest of my Country. 
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This is the introduction of a large body of French troops into 
Canada and putting them in possession of the capital of that 
province, attached to them by all the ties of blood, habits, manners, 
religion and former connection of government. I fear this would 
be too great a temptation to be resisted by any power actuated by 
the common maxims of national policy.” He then went on to 
present “the striking advantages France would derive from the 
possession of Canada.” 

The project originated with Lafayette, but Washington and 
others suspected “ it had its birth in the cabinet of France and was 
put in this artful dress to give it readier currency.” 

But Washington did not know that France was opposed to an 
expedition against Canada or any attempt to take it from England 
and had instructed its Minister to the Colonies to oppose any such 
project. 

But it is a curious political fact that even Washington pre- 
ferred England to hold Canada rather than. France to have it, as 
it was feared she might hold the country as security for loans 
made to the Colonies; for, said Washington, “no nation is to be 
trusted farther than it is bound by its interests.” 

So the project was abandoned, but for reasons which now seem 
unjustifiable if not amusing. 

While this enterprise was under consideration, Washington 
and Congress were concerned to know the operations in view by 
the British in removing, as they had information, a large contingent 
of the forces from New York. The rumors were that they were 
bound for the West Indies, or for Nova Scotia or to Europe. But 
it turned out in a short time that Clinton was sending an expedition 
to the Southern States. 

General Lincoln was sent by Congress to take Command. Then 
came on the disastrous campaign in South Carolina and the capture 
of Charleston, with which we have no concern. 

One of these rumors reached West Point and caused Kosciuszko 
to write to Gates on 29th October, 1779: 

“We have the news that Ten Regiments Embark to West 
Indies from New York and many say that all troops Will soon left 
this Country I wish that should be true. 

“T am very anxious to know what is reason that you is sent 
so far as to Halifax. I believe you will go Certainly to Canada if 
you go to Philadelphia Sir this Winter I should be glad know 
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because I want to go there my self, and I should stay there so long 
as to have honour Accompany you.” 

At the close of the campaigning season along the Hudson it 
had been demonstrated that Kosciuszko’s “ batteries” and “ works” 
had met the “ expectations of the country,” as General McDougal 
had feared they would not. These batteries and works were 
manned by regiments which “ formed a chain from the High lands 
to the East Sound,” as Sir Henry Clinton reported to Lord George 
Germain, January 11, 1779, when he stated, “ the rebel army is not 
sO numerous as it was during the campaign; it is the policy of the 
enemy to keep no more troops on foot while the severity of the 
winter continues than is absolutely necessary.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


KOSCIUSZKO’S REPORT TO MCDOUGAL—OBSTRUCTS THE RIVER AT WEST 
POINT—-PLANS A REDOUBT. 


From Fort Arnold, West Point, on December 28, 1778, Kosci- 
uszko wrote General McDougal: 

As confusion has taken place respecting the artificers since Col. 
Malcom took the Command at this Port, I should be glad your 
Honor would regulate these matters, that each one may know what 
to depend on in prosecuting the Business carrying on here. I 
should be very glad if I might have a daily report made me that 
I may know how many I can have to employ on the works. I think 
the Q. M. of the place or Captain Furloughing the men is attended 
with bad consequences that they ought to be given by the Com- 
mander of the Garrison with my consent. That the Q. M. should 
not have Liberty to take the artificers from other works but by the 
proper application. 

There is one company of Carpenters here whose pay is 12/ 
per day, consisting of nine men. Capt. Black has resigned, his 
Lieut. is here, if we can keep him and his Sergeants (what I be- 
lieve) and put those who are drafted from the garrison under them, 
the same service will (be) rendered the Public with less expense 

The Masons are but of little use at this time in the severe 
season, the Drafts four men from the Garrison in my opinion 
would be sufficient to complete the necessary chemnees when the 
weather moderates. The chain is safe and can be very easily taken 
up when the cold abates. The Boom lies where it was and will 
be taken up. We shall want I think about 50 Bbs. of Tar for the 
use of the logs of the Chain, Boom and Bumpoves. [McDougal.] 

The chains and logs referred to were devices to prevent the 
enemy from coming up the Hudson at West Point. They had been 
. devised and constructed under the direction of Kosciuszko. 

On December 22d General McDougal notified Major Dobbs: 
“T have several days ago ordered the Engineer at West Point to 
bring in the chains and boom. He has my written orders on the 
essential measures to be first taken. He will not attempt to remove 
the chain unless these are done. But give him all ye aid and advice 
you can ifi prosecuting those orders whatever mode he chose to 
execute them in.” [McDougal MSS.] 
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To Kosciuszko, on. December 30th, McDougal sent this order 
from Peekskill : . 

“You will give all possible attention to cause timber to be cut 
for compleating the works at West Point. The season is now favour- 
able to draw it to the water—you will get as much chevaux de frize 
as you can with all possible despatch made till further orders. They 
should be fitted for the axis, all of one size and Iron chains made 
to be fastened them to each other. Your first attention must be to 
cutting the Timber for the Works. What Artificers can be spared 
from this will be employed on the chevaux de frize. Take to your 
assistance every officer and man of B. G. Patterson’s Brigade Quali- 
fied to aid and further those services. 


PLANS A REDOUBT. 


On February 6, 1779, Kosciuszko reported to McDougal: 

I should be happy to know your determination respecting the 
Chain. It is certain that not more than half the Logs will be fit 
for service again next Summer and we cannot get those that are 
good short of Coerymons; if you should think this advisable it 
ought to be begun immediately as the Season approaches fast. I 
send you indorsed a plan of the Redoubt proposed with two Profiles 
of here with the situation of the ground round about; the A. B. is 
the direction; C. D. is commanded by no Hight; the Intervals 
C. B., B. D., D. A., A. C. is a great Valley. As it is very difficult 
to procure good fascienes near that Place, I think that the Parapet 
can easily be done with timber up to the Frieze E. and the rest with 
Fascienes. If you approve of this Plan it will be time to begin 
cutting the Timber for the Bomb Proof immediate, 

I am in great want of a Whip saw and cannot get it from Fish- 
kill. Should beg the favor of having one from Major Campbell. 
If you choose to send me the map I will copy it I believe better than 
the original and send you both in a short time. [McDougal MS.} 

This plan or map is not among the McDougal Manuscripts at 
West Point. 

On February 24th from Fort Arnold he reported to McDougal: 

I have no more entrenching tools but twenty spades and twenty- 
five pick ax; some is in the regiment but very few. About the 
timber that was on the ground when General Patterson took com- 
mand 45 sticks good for the bumproof and small timber for the 
200 foot. The Men were sent to-day for the logs of the chain. 
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On April 17, 1779, General McDougal gave directions to 
Kosciuszko concerning Fort Arnold and its defences (McD. MSS., 
Pp. 13): 

On January 29, 1780, Kosciuszko wrote to General Greene 
recommending certain workmen as the most active and honest and 
therefore entitled to the preference in the new army. He sent the 
Commander-in-Chief Washington plans of Fort Putnam with his 
opinions. [Greene Cor. Am. Philo. Soc. MSS., I, 55.] 

On July 1, 1780, Kosciuszko made report to General Mc- 
Dougal of what was yet to be done for the sufficient defence and 
the numbers needed for the batteries of Forts Putnam, Wylly 
redoubt and battery at Fort Arnold and to complete the ditches at 
Fort Constitution; that the four batteries “‘ want at least 600 men, 
160 carpenters, 30 masons and 16 teams for two months. 


APPEAL FOR CLOTHING. 


To General Philip Schuyler, Member of Congress, from New 
York, Colonel Kosciuszko wrote on 12th May, 1780, from West 
Point, saying: 

As you are the only Person in Congress with whom I have 
the Honor to be acquainted, that knows the System of the whole 
Army and it’s several departments; you will forgive me the trouble 
I am about to give you in favour of the Corps of Engineers. We 
beg that the Honorable Congress would grant us Cloathing in 
Apointed maner as for the Army. Why should all Departments 
receive and we be excluded? Justice speek for it’s self without any 
farther request from us. If Cloathing could be purchased very easy, 
in this Country and without injuring the Public service, in the Time 
which most be necessarily employed for that purpose we should not 
solicit, but you know how difficult it is to get it, and what incon- 
sistancies it would be, for us to be absent often from Camp. Your 
remonstrating to Congress in our behalf will I am sure bare great 
weight, which favour will always be greatfully acknowledged, with 
the greatest Sincerity from us. 
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CHAPTER X. 


KOSCIUSZKO MORE THAN HALF A YANKEE—MAPS WEST POINT— 
STILL SEEKS TO GO TO CANADA—KOSCIUSZKO CALLS FOR MORE 
RUM. 


On March 3d Kosciuszko wrote General Gates: 

If my Friendship is Great my Respect for you Person is not 
less, this will be a perpetual Inducement to me to take every Oppor- 
tunity of expressing my sentiments, without any self interest not 
expecting an Answer having received none in return for four 
sent you. 

I will Continue to write and if I cannot give you any satisfac- 
tion or Pleasure, I shall gratify my own vanity in expressing my 
sentiments as an Old woman, who by age expects not a reciprocity 
of affection or interest to her. 

West Point is as barren of news as the mountains that surround 
it—the only piece of news we have here, which I suppose you have 
heard, is that Col. Putnam with a Detachment from Nixon’s Brigade 
took Eleven Prisoners and killed two of the Enemys at Horse neck, 
he likewise retook a great number of Cattle they were driving in. 
I must beg the favour of you to promote the interest of the Yankees 
at Court, this request is formed on principles of real justice as 
well as because I suppose to be my self at this time more than half 
a Yankee. : 

“Yankee” was a term applied to New Englanders. Those of 
the South resented the term. 


KOSCIUSZKO MAPS WEST POINT. 


On April 17th he wrote McDougal concerning Fort Arnold 
and its defense. On April 25th he wrote: 

I send you a ruff map of West Point with indications you desire 
from me about the Public Buildings and the works. 

The carpenters complain about the provisions that they have 
not enof; he begs your honor to allow them more bread. 

a, House full of ammunition; b, the carpenters’ house; d, the 
Commissary house; e, for the fourage; f, the huts; g, the Read 
house; h, Bakers’ house; i, provision house; k, small commissary 
house; /, Smock house; m, the Barracks; n, the stable; o, of the 
artillery officers’ house; , artillery barracks; g, Greaton’s battery ; 
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r, chain battery from last summer; s, redoubt for sixety men begun 
last summer; ¢, redoubt for sixety men begun last summer; 4, 
Guard House; w, Guard House not covered (projected) ; x, Point 
of Block House with Bumprove for sixety men; y, Swamps. 

Endorsed: Col. Kosciuszko’s Letter inclosing a map of West 
Point received 24 Ap., 1779. 

On May 24, 1779, from West Point, Kosciuszko wrote to Mr. 
Wells, A. D. Q. M. G.: 

As for the news we have many but so uncertain that I can 
hardly think proper to mention. However of more probable is that 
the Indians begin to be troublesom and for that purpose two regi- 
ments was ordered to go there and one Briggade is ready to march 
by first notice. In one Escarmush (skirmish) with them we have 
killed sixty, took thirty prisoners with all cattles and their town. 

The Brytains seems to grow more wise, propose the peace to 
Amereica by influence of Spain, the articles is not yet known but 
we must supose such as America will chuse. 

Mr. Deane is now out of date and take no more the public 
notice. However more men is in favour of him against his an- 
tagonist; as for Common Sense seem that he have lost his Sense. 

The chain is stretched across 5th April and lay very well 
against completed works is what we call Putnams fort all round 
stone wall of thirty feet high—three Bumproves and Leistern. 

My best compliments to all my friends of Yankee speties 
[species], and if Col. Hartford is one of them give him my compli- 
ments. [Copy at West Point presented by Henry Wells, 1410 G 
St., Washington. ] 

“Common Sense” referred to Thomas Paine, the author of 
The Crisis. 


MORE RUM. 


Again on September 9, 1779, Kosciuszko wrote Washington 
at West Point, seeking a greater supply of Rum and received 


answer: 

I have ordered the Commy. General to procure a supply of 
Rum if possible for the Men upon Fatigue. I shall be glad to 
know whether there has been any special agreement, to give the 
Artificers draughted from the line any thing extraordinary for 
their Work. If there has, they must be paid in Rum (if that was 
the agreement) or an equivalent in Money when they do not get 
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Rum. They must not, at any Rate, think of returning to their 
Regiment, while their Services are wanting. 


REPORTS TO WASHINGTON. 


From July 22 to November 27, 1779, Washington was at 
West Point. In July Kosciuszko made the following report to the 
Commander-in-Chief : 

I have only two Masons as yet come from the Main Army, and 
do not expect any more, the Officers being unwilling to part with 
them. I applyed to the Detachements here who had a number of 
them, wrote to the Officers in the most pressing terms shewing the 
necessity of it but got none. I am out of the lime, it is true I have 
a promise of having some more but when I cannot tell. 

One of the Justice wrote to Mr. Whiting, .G. Q. M., that 
General Green had excused the Inhabitants from sending more 
Teams than Ten, I suppose he has in view to imploy the Teams 
of the Briggades, as they do nothing at Present to ease the Burthen 
of the Inhabitants. 

I have Twenty Carpenters Sick by raison of drinking Water 
in this hot Weather [as they say] they suppose that one Half Gill 
added to their daily allowance would remedy the Evil. 

Col. Stewart was so good as to let me have a Stone Cutter 
from his Regiment for One Week. I wish to have him for a 
Month having much to do and know not where to find anothér. 
[Letters to Washington, 1779, Vol. XXXIII, p. 422.] 

Kosciuszko yet at West Point was still expecting in December, 
1779, that General Gates would be sent to Canada. On 28th he 
wrote him: 

Long ago I looked for opportunity to write to you, but I was 
so unhappy that I could not have and after I expected that some 
body of your family will acquainted me with the place where you 
is in Boston, Be so good Dear General to write me of your health 
as I am very anxious to know and of your Ladys. For my part 
I am pretty happy with General Paterson but not so as I should be 
with you; permit me Sir if you go to Canada to take me with you. 
[Gates’ Papers.] 
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CHAPTER XI. 


WASHINGTON’S ORDER AGAINST PROFANITY—KOSCIUSZKO’S THREE 
PLANS—GENERAL GATES ORDERED TO THE SOUTH. 
LAURELS AND WILLOWS—KOSCIUSZKO GOES SOUTH—GATES’ DEFEAT 
AT CAMDEN—GREENE APPOINTED TO THE COMMAND. 


It is interesting to know that while at West Point Washington 
was so shocked at the profanity of the soldiers that, on July 29, 
1779, he issued the annexed order: 

Many and pointed orders have been issued against that un- 
necessary and abominable custom of swearing, notwithstanding 
which, with much regret, the General observes that it prevails, if 
possible, more than ever; his feelings are continually wounded by 
the oaths and imprecations of the soldiers whenever he is in hearing 
of them. 

The name of that Being from whose bountiful goodness we 
are permitted to exist and enjoy the comforts of life, is incessantly 
imprecated and profaned, in a manner as wanton as it is shocking. 
For the sake therefore of religion, decency and order, the General 
hopes and trusts that officers of every rank will use thir influence 
and Authority to check a vice which is so unprofitable as it is wicked 
and shameful. 

If officers would make it an unavoidable rule to reprimand, 
and, if that does not do, punish soldiers for offences of this kind, 
it could not fail of having the desired effect. [Boynton, p. 84.] 

To Col. Richard Kidder Meade, Assistant Adjutant-General 
and acting Secretary to Washington, Kosciuszko wrote on March 
23, 1780, from West Point, New York, saying: 

I sent on 4th three more Sketches of Plans. I do not know if 
they are come to hand, I delivered them to General Howe who 
promissed to forward them. I wrote also to his Excellency respect- 
ing teams which I Cannot get by the great scarcity of Forrage and 
you know I can do nothing without them. 

I beg you would inform him I have but Eighty fatigue men 
for all the works at West Point and I expect less and less every 
day; this will be the Cause, that the works will not be Compleated 
and not to be imputed to my neglect. I wrote to Governor Clinton 
two days agoe, that he would send some teams with the Fourage 
of the opulent and rich inhabitants, I have not yet received an 
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answer. I desired General Howe to write him upon the same sub- 
ject and he did. I have three Masons from the Virginia Line. 
They the best Masons of few number that I have I should beg to 
keep them, but as they are in Great want of shoes, I will thank you 
to procure an order for three pairs of shoes on the Commissary of 
Cloathing at Newburgh. 

To which Col. Meade replied on March 30th: 

The Sketches which you mention, as having sent His Excel- 
lency thro’ General Howe, are not yet come to hand. It is to be 
lamented that your present number of Fatigue men are not adequate, 
either to the occasion there is for them, or your wishes. The 
General has, however, written some days ago on the subject to 
General Howe, and no doubt everything will be done towards for- 
warding the Works, that is within his power. You will be pleased 
to make application, to the General for the Order you requested 
for Shoes for the Masons of the Virginia Line; and also, in all- 
future similar cases, as he is authorized on that head. 


LAURELS AND WILLOWS. 


After the success of General Gates in the North, resulting in the 
surrender of Burgoyne, he was, by his admirers, thought the fore- 
most commander of the American army. It is not within our scope 
of narration to tell of the intrigues which were working to under- 
mine Washington and place the chief command with Gates. But 
General Lincoln’s unsuccessful campaign in the South, resulting 
in the surrender to the British of Charleston, South Carolina, May 
12, 1780, as well as the unsuccessful attack on Savannah where 
Kosciuszko’s compatriot, Pulaski, lost his life, October 11, 1779, 
caused Gates to be considered the one to restore Success to the 
Southern army. But, as he feared, he “ exchanged the laurels of 
the North for the willows of the South.” 

He wrote: 

“T am destined by the Congress to command in the South. 
In entering on this new and (as Lee says) most difficult theatre of 
the war, my first thoughts have been turned to the selection of an 
Engineer, and Adjt. General and a Qur. Master General. Kosci- 
uszko, Hay and yourself if I can b[ lg [ ] you all, are to 
fill these offices and will fill them well [ ] 
qualities of the Pole, which no one knows better [than] yourself 
are now acknowledged at Head Quarters and may enduce others 
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to prevent his joining us—but his promise once given, we are sure 
of him.” 


Kosciuszko had protected West Point and its approaches on 
the Hudson River from the attacks of Sir Henry Clinton at New 
York. The invitation of Gates to become his Engineer was accepted. 


WASHINGTON PERMITS KOSCIUSZKO TO GO SOUTH. 


Accordingly on July 30, 1780, Kosciuszko made known his 
desire to General Washington, who, on August 3d, from Peekskill, 
replied : 

The Artificers are drawn from the Post at West Point for a 
particular and temporary service only; and as there is a necessity 
for a Gentleman in the Engineering department to remain constantly 
at that Post, and as you from your long residence there, are par- 
ticularly well acquainted with the nature of the Works and the 
Plans for their completion, it was my intent. that you should con- 
tinue. The Infantry Corps was arranged before the receipt of your 
letter. The Southern Army, by the captivity of General du Portail 
and the other Gentlemen of that Branch, is without an Engineer ; 
and as you seem to express a wish of going there, rather than 
remaining at West Point, I shall, if you prefer it to your present 
appointment, have no objection to your going. 

To this Kosciuszko replied from West Point the next day: 

The Choise your Excellency was pleased to give me in the 
letter of yeasterday is very kind and as the Complition of the works 
at this place this Campaign as Circumstance are, will be impossible 
in my opinion. I prefer going to the Southward to Continuing here. 
I beg you to favor me with your orders, and Letter of recommen- 
dation to the Board of War, as I shall pass throu Philadelphia. 
Shall wait on your Excellency to pay due respects within a few 
days, but lest the mouvements of the Army should prevent, beg my 
request may be granted and sent me at this place. 

On the 7th he wrote Washington to “grant me a request to 
Carry my boy with me, who since three years wait on me. I have 
no other at present, and I Cannot get one to go with me so far off. 
Colo. Sprout is willing if your Excellency will give order for it.” 

To which Washington replied, “ It is perfectly agreeable to me 
that you should carry your servant with You, and so you will 
inform Colo. Sprout.” 





Gates Defeated at Camden 


GATES DEFEATED AT CAMDEN. 


Though Kosciuszko lost no time in going Southward yet, 
stopping in Philadelphia debarred him from arriving at Gates’ 
army in time to give his assistance to his old friend and General. 
Gates was, on August 16, 1780, defeated at the Battle of Camden, 
North Carolina. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Lee, of Virginia, Commander of 
the Partisan Legion in his Memoirs declared that such had been 
General Gates’ hurry from the moment he had been called to the 
command in the South as to forbid that full inquiry into his enemy’s 
and his own situation. 

As Lincoln had failed at Savannah and thus lost Georgia, so 
the defeat of Gates at Camden, and of Sumter at Fishing Creek, 
two days later, North and South Carolina were at the mercy of 
the British. These two disasters almost annihilated the American 
forces. But Kosciuszko was not there. 








Greene Appointed to Succeed Gates. 


CHAPTER XI. 


GREENE APPOINTED TO SUCCEED GATES—KOSCIUSZKO’S SERVICES IN 
THE CAMPAIGN-—NOT ANXIOUS FOR PROMOTION—PREDICTS CLOSE 
OF THE WAR IN TWO YEARS. 


General Gates was summoned by Congress to appear before a 
Board of Inquiry to examine into his conduct. Congress authorized 
Washington to appoint a commander in lieu of Gates. He appointed 
General Nathaniel Greene whom he considered “a man of abilities, 
bravery and coolness, a man of fortitude and resources and having 
- a comprehensive knowledge of our affairs.” 


DEPLORARLE CONDITION OF AFFAIRS. 


The condition of political and military affairs at this time were 
set forth by General Washington in a letter to George Mason, Esq,., 
dated October 22, 1780. He said: 

“It is scarcely within the power of description to give an idea 
of them. Unless there is a material change both in our civil and 
military policy it will be in vain to contend much longer. 

“We are without money and have been so for a long time; 
without provisions or forage except what is taken by impress; with- 
out clothing and shortly shall be (in a manner) without men. In 
a word we have lived upon expedients till we can live no longer; 
and it may truly be said, that the history of this war is a history 
of false hopes and temporary devices—instead of system—and 
economy, which results from it.” [Lee’s Memoirs of War in South, 
p. 211—note. } 

Such was the condition of the American Army and the situa- 
tion of public affairs when England, beaten in the North, under- 
took to subdue the South and for a while succeeded. Charleston, 
after a month’s defense by Lincoln, surrendered after Savannah 
had been captured and the brave compatriot of Kosciuszko, Count 
Pulaski, was mortally wounded. Gates, victorious at Saratoga, had 
been sent Southward but was defeated at Camden. Then Greene 
was sent to take Gates’ place—and command of an army lacking 
sufficient men, arms, clothing and provisions. But it is not within 
the scope of our limitations to narrate the course of events further 
than to present Kosciuszko’s connection therewith as available 
records may reveal. 





British Defeated at Cowpens and Guilford. 


BRITISH DEFEATED AT COWPENS AND GUILFORD. 


General Greene, appointed October 31, 1780, proceeded South- 
ward, stopping at Richmond, Virginia, to arrange measures of sup- 
port and cooperation. Gates was at Charlotte, North Carolina, 
awaiting Greene’s arrival to turn over the command. It was not 
until December 2d this was done. 

On January 17, 1781, Morgan defeated the British Tarleton at 
Cowpens and captured most of his force. On the last day of 
January Greene united his forces with those of Morgan. On March 
15, 1781, they defeated the British at Guilford Court House. He 
was making good his declaration to Washington to “ recover the 
country or die in the attempt.” This victory rescued Georgia, North 
and South Carolina from British rule. In all these movements 
Kosciuszko was active, rendering to Greene’s army such services 
as were requisite. 

The distressed condition of Greene’s army is shown by Kosci- 
uszko’s letter to Dr. Brown relating that in the distribution of linen 
he “ got only four shirts,” but had “this moment received the good 
news that some linen is to be got at Camden,” and that he would 
if it was “ true make application to the General.” 


CONCERNING PROMOTION. 


After the victory at Guilford Court House, Greene turned 
Southward again to aid South Carolina. On April 20, 1781, at 
Hobkirk’s Hill he attacked Lord Raw’don but was obliged to retire. 
On April 8th Kosciuszko had written General Gates: 

The promotion General Duportail I don’t think would be the 
Consequence of mine as the Congress lately resolved to make no 
more Brigadier-Generals, for my part neither confidence I have 
enough to think I deserve it nor resolution to ask, am extremely 
obliged to you for your kind offers and think them of great weight 
if importance should you use your influence, but as to the others 
recomendation in my favor am entirely against, what I beg of you 
will always deny to the others. The London Papers of December 
Leads me to think the British policy will be to.make the greatest 
afford in West India this Summer to secure their Islands, and as 
they cannot reinforce the troops in America they must quit Charles- 
town to support New York in case of the siege or keep both towns 
in a passive manner, being not able to form any opperation. 
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The War will not last two years more I assure you, already 
the great debate was in Parliament wether they ought to carry the 
War in America or not, they lost even the shadow. No imaginary 
vision of a distant perspective ever Conquered this Country, Our 
Army Encamp at Beckenbridge upon Aster river two and twenty 
miles from Charleston, the Enemy dare not move from the lines 
made at Quarter house. I do not expect to go very soon to Phila- 
delphia but if as I should you may be sure that I will do me the 
honour to call on you, and would not Choose by no means to be 
deprived of the satisfaction see you both in good health at Travellers 
rest. 

My best respect to Mrs. Gates and I beg her to believe that 
no time or place will ever make me forgive her good heart and 
my sentiments of Gratitude. 





Kosciuszko at Fort Ninety-six. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


KOSCIUSZKO AT FORT NINETY-SIX—HE IS BLAMED FOR ITS LOSS— 
BRITISH FORCED TO EVACUATE, 


When General Greene in his operations in South Carolina 
moved against Fort Ninety-Six he, with one thousand men, arrived 
there May 22, 1781. The place derives its name from being ninety- 
six miles from the principal town of the Cherokee Indians, called 
Keeowee. The fort was commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Cruger, 
a New York Loyalist. His garrison consisted of five hundred 
loyalists. The fort was strongly defended by a mound of earth, 
parapet high, thrown around the stockade and secured by abatis as 
well as block houses. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Lee in his Memoirs of the War 
relates that Kosciuszko was with the force under Greene attacking 
this fort. He narrates: 

“Colonel Kosciuszko, a Polish officer, at the head of the engi- 
neers in the Southern army, was considered skilful in his profession, 
and much esteemed for his mildness of disposition and urbanity of 
manners. To this officer General Greene committed the designation 
of the course and mode of approach. Never regarding the import- 
ance which was attached to depriving the enemy of water, for which 
he depended on the rivulet to his left, Kosciuszko applied his un- 
divided attention to the demolition of the star—the principal work 
formed as a star—the strongest point of the enemy’s defence. 
Breaking ground close to this fortress, he labored during the first 
night with diligence, but had not been able to place in great for- 
wardness his incipient works. No sooner was this attempt of the 
besieger perceived, than Lieutenant-Colonel Cruger determined to 
prepare a platform in one of salient angles of the star, opposite our 
works, for the erection of three pieces of artillery, all he had, with 
intention to cover a detachment charged with the expulsion of our 
working parties, to be followed by a second for the demolition of 
the works. Before noon the platform was finished and the artillery 
mounted on it.” 

Infantry were placed in the parapet and under the protection 
and that of artillery on the platform a sallying party of the British 
under Lieutenant Roney attacked the Americans, “ drove our guard 
and working parties, putting to the bayonet all found, demolished 
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the works and carried off the entrenching tools,” but Lieutenant 
Roney was killed. 

So judiciously was this sally planned and so rapidly conducted, 
that, although Greene instantly sent a detachment to support Kos- 
ciuszko, the object of the British was accomplished before the sup- 
port could arrive. Taught by this essay that his enemy was of a 
cast not to be rashly approached, Kosciuszko was directed to 
resume his labors under cover of a ravine, and at a more respectful 
distance. He broke ground again on the night of the 23d, still 
directing his approaches against the star redoubt. 

In the meantime General Pickens and Colonel Lee had been 
operating against the British at Augusta, Georgia, and, on June 5th, 
had compelled the surrender of the town by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Browne commanding the King’s troops. The next day Colonel Lee 
with his cavalry proceeded with expedition to Ninety-Six by orders 
from General Greene, who, with unremitting industry, was exert- 
ing himself to complete the works against the British star redoubt 
to which Kosciuszko had directed all his efforts. The enemy’s left 
had been entirely neglected although in that quarter was procured 
the chief supply of water. 

Without entering into military details and manceuvres, suffice 
it to say that after the loss of Augusta, Lord Rawdon, organizer of 
the Volunteers of Ireland, composed of deserters from the Ameri- 
cans, on June 7th set out from Charleston to the relief of Ninety- 
Six with a portion of three regiments just arrived from Ireland 
and joined by other troops all numbering two thousand. 

General Greene, learning of Rawdon’s coming, directed Gen- 
eral Sumter to delay his advance by every means in his power, 
while he endeavored to force the surrender of Ninety-Six or to 
capture it by assault. 

Lee writes: “ Our approaches to the fort continued to be made 
with unabated diligence in the hope that they might be brought to 
maturity in time to force the submission of the garrison before the 
British General could make good his long march. 

“We now began to deplore the early inattention of the chief 
engineer to the enemy’s left; persuaded had he been deprived of 
the use of the rivulet in the beginning of the siege he must have 
been forced to surrender.” 

Endeavors to force submission or to capture were made but 
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without avail. Rawdon by forced marches succeeded in baffling all 
efforts to delay his approach to the fort. 

On June 18th Greene attempted to storm the fort but was 
obliged to retire with a loss of one hundred and eighty-five killed 
and wounded. The next day he retreated and on the 21st Rawdon 
arrived at the fort. Lee records (371): “ Kosciuszko was ex- 
tremely amiable, and, I believe a truly good man, nor was he 
deficient in his professional knowledge; but he was very moderate 
in talent—not a spark of the ethereal in his composition. His 
blunders lost us Ninety-Six; and General Greene, much as he was 
beloved and respected, did not escape criticism, for permitting his 
engineer to direct the manner of approach. It was said, and with 
some justice too, that the General ought certainly to have listened 
to his opinion, but never ought to have permitted the pursuit of 
error, although supported by professional authority.” 

Concerning the siege of Ninety-Six, Kosciuszko wrote to Gates 
on July 29, 1781, from the High Hills of Santee: 

“ As to our blockade of ‘ Ninety-Six’ we were unlucky. The 
Ground was so hard that our approaches could not go but very 
slow, had Lord Rawdon gave us four days more we should blow 


up their works and take six hundred men in it.” 

After the failure at Ninety-Six, Greene’s combinations obliged 
the British to soon evacuate that fortification. Greene moved his 
army to the High Hills of Santee: 


“Near silver Santee on whose winding shores 
Weary and faint they spread their ample stores, 
Columbia’s sons pursue the warlike foe, 
Despite soft ease and meaner joys forgo.” 


LEE AT MONK’S CORNER. 


From there Kosciuszko wrote to General Gates: 

By our Maneuvers we have obliged the Enemy to Evacuate 
Ninety-Six, part of our Troops with the Militia attacked Monks 
Corner 22 miles from Charlestown, killed about one hundred and 
took one Hundred and fifty Prisoners, some of the same party came 
six miles near Charlestown and caught twenty Prisoners, in all this 
Col. Lee’s Legion bear the greatest share. We took at present this 
position very healthy and expect to be reinforced by North Carolina 
and Pennsylvania Brigades who are in their march. If the circum- 
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stances would not change their course of affairs we will be able 
very soon to confine the Enemy to Charlestown. 

I beg you would inform of the Northern Operations, had 
General Washington Blockaded New York, did they expect the 
Second Division of the French troops with hard money in it, etc. 
We want Governor Rutledge here very much if you have oppor- 
tunity to see him do intreat him to come; his real attachment to 
the Cause, the habilities of the Civilian, and his Conduct in every 
respect gained him the General applause of the Inhabitants and 
taise the warmest desire to see him, besides that the business of 
the Government and thousand other matters want to be settled, and 
regulate. 


“ CANNOT LIVE WITHOUT COFFEE.” 


To Doctor Reed, Physician-General of the Army, Kosciuszko 
wrote: 

I Expected Supply of Coffee from Charlestown but Could not 
get, and this news was brod. Yesterday to my great mortification 
now you must return me as a sick because I cannot live without 
Coffee and I propose to trouble you with it and to begin I beg you 


to Send me Six pound of Coffee, with Sugar in proportion, that 
suprise you I see but when I have the pleasure of Seeing you at 
my Quarters I Convince you of the necessity that I Should be well. 
God bless you and your family. [Myer’s Collec. Lenox Lib.] 





Kosciuszko’s Important Services. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


KOSCIUSZKO’S IMPORTANT SERVICES—RECAPTURES HORSES WHICH 
THE BRITISH HAD TAKEN—CONTROVERSY CONCERNING OWNER- 
SHIP, THE STATE OR THE UNITED STATES ?—PEACE DECLARED— 
WASHINGTON RECOMMENDS PROMOTION OF KOSCIUSZKO FOR HIS 
“MERITS AND SERVICES ”’”—PROMOTED FOR “LONG, FAITHFUL 
AND MERITORIOUS SERVICES.” 


The Memorial of Kosciuszko in the Papers of Thomas Jeffer- 
son states, “ he rendered important services to General Greene which 
were such as brought from that officer the most lively, ardent 
repeated acknowledgments.” 

As Engineer, of course, his services are not of public record as 
would be those of a commanding general, as General Du Portail 
was Chief of the Engineers, but Congress in conferring on him, 
at the close of the war, the brevet of Brigadier-General gave testi- 
mony to his worth by declaring, “their high sense of his faithful 
and meritorious conduct.” 

Governor John Mathews of South Carolina, member of the 
Continental Congress, and one of the most influential promoters of 
the Revolution in that State, in writing to Major Burnet, September 
6, 1782, stated he would “give immediate orders for the St. 
Andrew’s Company of Militia to be embodied and wait on Col. 
Kosciuszko for his orders.” 

On the 18th Kosciuszko wrote: “Just now I have received 
intelligence by Mr. W from the other side of the river that 
four hundred British besides Hessien gone up Cooper River, he 
don’t know upon what kind of expedition they are gon yesterday 
about the midle of the day—Prince had delivered your Letter in 
Charles Town to the gentleman who told him he will send the 
answer in few days.” 

General Greene, on October 22, 1782, communicated to Gov- 
ernor Mathews the proceedings of a Council of War relative to the 
return of horses taken from the British which they had captured 
from citizens of South Carolina. It read: 

I do myself the honor to inclose your Excellency the proceed- 
ings of the Council of War, upon your application for the horses 
taken by Colonel Kosciuszko, in consequence of the opinion of the 
privy council on the subject of post liminium; by which, you 
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will see they are all agreed in the same sentiment, tho’ not 
with the privy council, in opinion, except Colonel Pinckney, whose 
sentiments with his reasons, also accompany their advice and 
decision. I am fully sensible that the present question is one of 
those that ought to be treated with the greatest delicacy, and that 
the sufferings and losses of the people of this State have claim to 
a generous attention, in restoring to them such of their property, 
as may have fallen into the enemy’s hands, and been recovered; 
and had the demand been less general, I should have had no diffi- 
culty in knowing how to act: but I cannot think myself at liberty, 
where I am bound by a positive Law, to forego the claims of the 
United States, either from general reasonings, or motives of equity 
and generosity. These may have weight with those who have power 
to relinquish the rights of the United States, but would not justify 
me. I would propose to your Excellency therefore to refer the 
matter to Congress for their determination, as it is a question 
between this State and the United States. 

General Nathanael Greene died at Savannah June 19, 1786. 
Here may be introduced Kosciuszko’s tribute to his character, 
written to “ Mister Molineri for Mr. Botta, author of the History 
of the Independence of the United States of America.” It was 
written by Kosciuszko on St. Patrick’s Day, 1809, at Nemours, 
France. The original is in the Lenox Library, New York, with the 
following translation: 

I am delighted that the occasion is presented to render homage 
to the memory of one of the best generals of America upon whom 
you demand some information from me. I hasten to transmit it to 
you. In regard to his moral character, he had all the qualities 
requisite to a man of state, to a general, to a Republican, and to a 
man of society. He was sweet, compassionate, generous, a good 
citizen, a good friend. He had a profound penetration, a just 
judgment, firmness, energy, activity. His mind was ingenious in 
difficulties, his glance precise. Nevertheless, simple in his manners, 
affable and polite. In receiving the Command of the Department 
of the South, after General Gates, where the affairs were in the 
worst state and discouragement at its height, he has brought every- 
thing up again by his spirit and courage, and his ability. In the 
space of three years he has expelled the English from all the 
provinces; fifteen combats have taken place, among which the 
hardest and most murderous were that of Guilford Court House 
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with Lord Cornwallis and that of Youtahat (Eutaw) Springs with 
Lord Gordon [Lord Rawdon] where they fell twice upon the even- 
ing with bayonets. 

But Peace was winging her way over the combat. England 
was reluctantly considering the terms she might accept when her 
offers were rejected. James Duane, member of Congress from 
New York, writing to Governor Clinton on his election to the 
Senate and Hamilton’s appointment to Congress, wrote, from Phila- 
delphia, 20th of August, 1782: “ While Sir Guy Carleton and 
Admiral Digby write of propositions for Peace officiously publish- 
ing this letter before it reached Congress one of their ministers 
insults in Parliament with the offer of an Irish Independence.” 
[Papers, Clinton, XIII, p. 35.] 

On November 2, 1782, at Paris, was signed the Provisional 
Articles of Peace and on January 20, 1783, at Versailles, was signed 
the Preliminary Articles for Restoring Peace. The Ratification of 
the Preliminary Articles was signed February 3, 1783, by the 
Ministers of the United States, France and Great Britain. A 
cessation of hostilities was agreed upon. Congress, on April 11, 
1783, issued a Proclamation “declaring a cessation of arms as 


well by sea as by land.” The War of the Revolution was over and 
the Colonies were recognized by Great Britain as free and inde- 
pendent States. The land bounded with joy. The “Ladies of 
Northampton County,” Pennsylvania, were so jubilant that at 
festivities on May 24th they drank to the toast, “ May the Prot- 
estant religion prevail through all Nations.” 


“They wished Religion might prevail, 
To make it sure drank a full pail,” 


said the Independent Gazette of May 31st. 

The Citizens of Philadelphia, on July 28th, addressed Congress 
congratulating that body on the Declaration of Peace. Congress 
expressed satisfaction at the “ spirited and patriotic exertions made 
by the government and citizens of Philadelphia in the course of the 
late glorious war.” 

Gen. Carlton wrote to Congress that he had received orders to 
evacuate New York 15th October. [Dreer Collect. Pa. His. Soc.] 

Kosciuszko had come to Philadelphia, the abiding place of 
Congress and so the governmental seat of the new nation. He 
ranked as a Colonel but now sought promotion, not in the general 
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advancement but by a special enactment of Congress, declaring 
an acknowledgment of his services. He wrote on August 25th to 
Colonel Thomas A. Williams: 

The mortal faculties of human nature have greater share in 
contributing toward real happiness, because inward progress from 
first conception of an idea to the last stage of enjoyment pass 
through different steps like that of emotion, sensation, feeling etc., 
which every one give new kind of pleasure and redouble in us the 
effect. 

Gen. Washington is arrived to Princeton yesterday where I 
am sure will stay many weeks to settle different claims of officers 
as well as other accounts. 

Relating to his request for promotion he wrote Washington on 
September 26, 1783: 

General Lincoln was pleased to recommend me to Congress 
and requested them to promote me to the Ranck of Brygadier 
General, which by the date of the Commission I hold he thought 
I was intitled to long ago. 

Your Excellency will forgive me the Liberty I take in troubling 
you in this affair—Unacquiented as Congress may be of my Ser- 
vices—by the different promotions already granted to many, Made 
me fearfull of puting me at last in the oblivion List of a General 
promotion. 

One word from your Excellency to Congress in my favor (if 
I can flater my self to obtain it) will Clear the doubt and rise my 
hope to certainty. 

To which Washington replied on October 2d from Rocky Hill: 


Rocky Hitt, 3d Octob., 1783. 


Agreeable to your request I have written to the President of 
Congress a letter, of which the enclosed is a copy. I heartily wish 
your application to meet with success. [B., XVI, p. 302.] 


The letter to the President of Congress read: 

I do myself the honor to transmit your Excellency copy of a 
Letter I have received from Colonel Kosciuszko—on the subject 
of his promotion. 

The General promotion now before Congress, should it take 
place, would have included him—but this does not seem to be his 
wish—as a Foreigner—I suppose a particular promotion would be 
more consonant to his views and interest—and from my knowledge 
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of his merit and services and the concurrt. testimony of all who 
know him I cannot but recommend him as deserving the favor of 
Congress. Rock Hill, 2 Oct., 83. 

In Congress, October 13, 1783.—On the report of a Committee, 
consisting of Mr. Read, Mr. Peters and Mr. Duane, to whom was 
referred a letter of October 2d from the Commander-in-Chief, and 
a letter of August 8th from the Secretary of War, together with 
a letter from Col. Kosciuszko, 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War transmit to Col. Kosci- 
uszko the brevet commission of Brigadier General and signify to 
that officer that Congress entertain an high sense of his long, faith- 
ful and meritorious services. 





Kosciuszko Returns to Europe. 


CHAPTER XV. 


KOSCIUSZKO RETURNS TO EUROPE—FOR FAITH AND COUNTRY. 
“ COME.” 


On the point of leaving America, after having sacrificed seven 
years of his youth to the war for its Independence, Kosciuszko 
wrote to a friend (probably General John Armstrong), “If the 
state of my Country remains always the same I will say to my 
countrymen, ‘Come, pass over the seas, and insure your children 
liberty and property.’ If my countrymen do not listen to me I will 
say to my family, ‘Come.’ If my family refuse, I will go by myself 
and die free with you.” That promise he kept. [Century Mag., 
Feb., 1902, p. 512.] 

FOR FAITH AND COUNTRY. 


Early in 1784 Kosciuszko returned to Europe. At Paris and 
other centres of political activity he prepared for another endeavor 
for the freedom of his native land. 

It is not within the lines of our recital to narrate the events 
transpiring in connection with his efforts. Suffice it to record that 
in 1794 the Revolution in Poland again awakened Europe. 

“He gathered 5,000 peasants with whom he took an oath to 
fight ‘For FairH anp Country” before Father Marcus in the 
market-place in Cracow, Poland, on the 24th of March, 1794. He 
also took an oath for ‘FairH AND Country’ in the ancient and 
famous Church of the Blessed Virgin Mary in Cracow. The 
peasants having scythes for their arms were called Scythers.” 
[Rev. B. Powlowski, Uniontown, Pa.] 

But at the bloody battle of Maciejowice, on October 10, 1794, 
his “raw and insufficiently armed troops, despite the most heroic 
resistance, were defeated by Suwarrow’s vastly superior force.” 

It is very generally stated in accounts of the General when 
overpowered by the enemy that “Covered with wounds and ex- 
hausted with loss of blood sank from his horse, exclaiming despair- 
ingly, ‘ Finis Poloniae.’” This Kosciuszko indignantly denied and 
declared the expression was a fabrication placed in his mouth by 
Russian enemies. 

He was taken prisoner and by order of the Empress Catharine, 
sent to the fortified Castle of Gregory Orloff, where he was to be 
confined for life as a State prisoner. When the Emperor Paul 
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ascended the throne, filled with chivalrous respect for the noble 
enemy of his country, he, accompanied by his two eldest sons, went 
to the prison and released Kosciuszko. 

Governeur Morris, Minister to France, records, December 19, 
1796, as news from St. Petersburg that “the Emperor took his 
son to the apartment where Kosciuszko lay ill. He told the prisoner 
that he saw in him a man of honor, who had done his duty and 
from whom he asked no other security than his word, that he 
would never act against him. Kosciuszko attempted to rise; but 
the Emperor forbade him, sat half an hour and conversed with 
him, and told his son to esteem the unhappy prisoner, who was 
immediately released, the guard being taken away. At the same 
time expresses were sent into Siberia and 12,000 Poles, confined 
there, received passports and money to bring them home. That 
single trait does more, in my opinion towards securing the Russian 
part of Poland, than an army of 20,000 men.” [Sparks’ Life of 
Morris, I, p. 448.] 

The Emperor offered twelve thousand rubles in gold which 
Kosciuszko refused to accept, as did his Adjutant, the Poet 
Niemcewicz. “ They accepted their liberty and their swords but 
persistently refused the money. When Kosciuszko visited England 
the bankers of the Emperor of Russia notified him that the money . 
was in their hands. He still refused to accept it and it remained 
to his credit.” 

The Emperor Alexander being in Paris requested Kosciuszko 
to “ be reconciled with the spirit of my deceased father by accepting 
the little present which he bestowed upon you but which you have 
steadfastly refused to accept.” Kosciuszko consented to accept the 
gift, which, after twenty years or more, had doubled in amount. 
The Emperor then asked what favor in return he could grant? 
Kosciuszko answered: “I recommend to your notice the noble and 
worthy family of Zeltner who received me, a poor exile, into their 
home and took care of me with the most tender friendship.” The 
Emperor ordered that an estate in any district of Poland selected 
by Zeltner with a revenue of ten thousand francs should be given. 
But this was frustrated by the hostility of a Polish governor. This 
is related by Colonel Xaxier Zeltner in the U. S. Service Mag., 
August, 1865, but it seems a perversion of facts, as Kosciuszko 
remained with the Zeltner family until his death in 1817. Family 
tradition is an uncertain foundation for historical accuracy. 
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Here my task might cease, having detailed the career of 
Kosciuszko in the American Revolution and thus related from 
original sources of information the aid this noble Catholic and son 
of Poland gave to the winning of American Independence. But 
as he returned to the United States in 1797 and so was witness of 
some of the evidences of the work in which he had taken part, a 
continuance of the narration of his career, and the attending inci- 
dents will not be without interest to my readers and so lessen the 
abruptness of closing our account with his return to Europe after 
the Revolution had secured the Liberty of our Country. 

The briefest recital of his second visit to the United States 
shows he still had a devotion to her welfare as manifested in his 
will drawn when about to depart forever from our shores. 














Kosciuszko Returns to the United States. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


KOSCIUSZKO RETURNS TO THE UNITED STATES—ARRIVAL AT 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Though not recovered from his wounds, Kosciuszko prepared 
to return to the United States, to visit old friends and old scenes 
as also to collect Revolutionary pay due him when he left our 
Country. 

On his way here he stopped at London and at Bristol, England. 
The Gentleman’s Magazine, May 30, 1797, describes his condition: 
“He is incurably wounded on the head, has three bayonet wounds 
on the back and a part of his thigh carried away by a cannon shot; 
his wounds are such that he cannot move himself without ex- 
cruciating torture.” 

At Bristol he was escorted by a regiment of dragoons and was 
met by Rufus King, the United States Minister, and Colonel Trum- 
bul, the soldier-painter. Dr..Warner in his Literary Recollections 
stated, “his wounds were still unhealed; he was unable to sit 
upright; a black silk handkerchief crossed his face and high fore- 
head.” In that condition he was carried on board the “ Adriana” 
bound for Philadelphia, sailing June 9, 1797, commanded by Cap- 
tain Lee. 

His companions on the voyage were his Adjutant, the poet 
Julien Ursin Niemciewicz and Libiszewski, a young officer and 
good musician. The former remained with the General; the latter 
parted with him in Philadelphia. [Century, Feb., ’02, p. 512.] 

Niemciewicz who had been Kosciuszko’s aid-de-camp in the 
Polish war of 1794, thus relates the incidents of the voyage to 
America after passing through Sweden and England on the way 
to America: 

“He embarked for America; and during this voyage the 
ocean had nearly become the grave of our hero. A vessel, belong- 
ing to a fleet of merchantmen returning from Jamaica, was separated 
from her company in a dark night, and whilst sailing with the 
greatest rapidity, struck the American ship. Masts, rigging and 
sails were instantly entangled. Two large vessels lay beating 
forcibly against each other. Great was the tumult—noise and 
disorder upon deck—death stared us in the face. Kosciuszko 
viewed the scene, this dismaying and terrifying moment, with his 
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usual serenity and composure; but his last hour had not yet 
arrived. Providence ordained that he should survive to see that 
day on which the generous Alexander proclaimed the restoration 
of Poland. We escaped this imminent danger with the loss of the 
main mast and torn sails, but the voyage was, in consequence of 
this disaster, protracted to seventy days. At length we espied the 
happy shores of the land of freedom. Pennsylvania, the country of 
Penn and Franklin, received Kosciuszko into her bosom. After 
suffering such accumulated miseries, this was the first happy and 
joyful moment. [Niles’ Principles Rev., p. 514, ed. 1876.] 


ARRIVED AT PHILADELPHIA. 


Kosciuszko arrived at Philadelphia 18 August, 1797. The 
next day the notorious William Cobbett’s Porcupine Gazette said: 

“The Polish General Kosciuszko was yesterday dragged from 
the waterside to his lodgings by men. How far this redounds to 
his honour, will be guessed, when it is known that Lloyd, who 
stood in the pillory in London and-who inhabited Newgate for 
years, was the leader of the team.” 

The “ Lloyd who stood in the pillory in London” was Thomas 
Lloyd, an English Catholic, a Captain in the Revolution, the first 
shorthand reporter of the first House of Representatives of the 
United States under the present Constitution. Lloyd had gone to 
England, was imprisoned for debt and while in Fleet Street jail 
was charged with sedition and sentenced to the pillory and to 
imprisonment. An account of him may be read in THE AMERICAN 
CatnHotic HistoricaAt RESEARCHES for January, 1890, and January, 
April, July, 1903. He is buried in St. Augustine’s graveyard, 
Philadelphia. 

Niemciewicz relates: 

“The members of Congress, then in session—his old com- 
patriots in arms—his friends and acquaintances—and citizens gen- 
erally, hailed his arrival with unaffected pleasure. The people 
surrounded him who had been one of their favorite chiefs, who 
had suffered so much in their cause, accompanied him to his 
lodgings. Not only in America but in every European city through 
which he passed after his liberation, in Stockholm, in London, and 
in Bristol all those who cherished in their hearts a love of Liberty, 
and a regard for her defenders, thronged about him and gave him 
the most lively demonstration of their esteem. Oh, it was grateful 
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to the heart of a Polander to perceive in the honor and respect with 
which his chief was received, esteem and commiseration for the 
fate of an unjustly destroyed nation.” 

Claypoole’s Advertiser, August 19, 1797, reported: 

“In the ship Adriana, Captain Lee, arrived here last evening, 
from Bristol, came passenger that illustrious Defender of the Rights 
of Mankind, the brave, but unfortunate Kosciuszko, the Polish 
General, accompanied by two Polish Gentlemen. On the arrival 
of the vessel at the Fort, the Commander of the Garrison being 
informed that the veteran General was on board, welcomed him by 
a Federal Salute; and when the vessel came to anchor in our 
harbor, the Sailing Master of the Frigate had its Barge manned 
with eight Masters of Vessels, and waited upon the General to 
take him on shore. On his landing, he was received with three 
cheers. And, as a further mark of popular respect for this great 
character, the citizens insisted upon drawing him to his lodgings. 
The General appears to be in good spirits, but has suffered very 
materially from his wounds and inhuman imprisonment. We trust, 
however, he will long live to enjoy in these peaceful shores, that 


Liberty and Happiness, which he assisted in fighting for, but which 
he fought in vain to obtain for his native land. We understand 
the General is personally known to most of the characters in our 
Revolution.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


SENDS PACKAGE TO WASHINGTON WHO GREETS HIS ARRIVAL IN THE 
COUNTRY WHOSE LIBERTIES HE HELPED TO ESTABLISH—VISITS 
GENERAL GATES—HIS LAND WARRANT—COLUMBUS, OHIO, PART 
OF HIS ALLOTMENT. 


On August 23d Kosciuszko wrote to General Washington at 
Mount Vernon, saying: 

By sending a packet delivered to me by Lord St. Clair’s for 
you, I have the honor to pay my respects not only to my Chief 
commander, but to a great man whose eminent virtues to his 
country rendered him dear to every feeling breast. 


WASHINGTON’S APPRECIATION. 


On August 31, 1797, Washington from Mount Vernon replied 
to Kosciuszko congratulating him on his safe arrival in America 
and welcoming him to the land “ whose liberties you had been 
instrumental in establishing,” and assuring him “that no one” has 
a higher respect and veneration for your character than I have and 
no one more sincerely wished, during your arduous struggle in 
the cause of Liberty and your country, that it might be crowned 
with success. But the ways of Providence are inscrutable and 
mortals must submit. I pray you to believe that at all times, and 
under all circumstances, it would make me happy to see you at my 
last retreat, from which I never expect to be more than twenty 
miles again. [Sparks’ Writings, XI, 214.] 

But Kosciuszko was never able, on account of his wounds, 
to journey so far as Mount Vernon to “pay his respects to his 
Chief Commander” at his “ retreat’”” or home at Mount Vernon. 

The yellow fever prevailed in Philadelphia when the General 
arrived. So Kosciuszko with his poet-friend, Niemciewicz, went on 
to New York to visit his old Commander, General Gates, for whom 
as we have seen Kosciuszko had a deep affection and a deep con- 
sideration for his wife. When at New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
on September 1, 1797, he wrote from the home of General Anthony 
Walton White, an army comrade, saying: 

I am at Mr. White’s house now away from Philadelphia. I 
propose to go see you and before hand I feel great satisfaction in 
Embracing you once more,.that I never expected that happiness. 
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VISITS GENERAL GATES. 

Later he wrote: 

If you know well my Heart, you ought to expect that I would 
pay invoidably my respects to you at your House, and for that 
purpose I came out from Philadelphia this way. I propose to set 
out in three days, from General White’s to go at your’s and to stay 
there one week; unless you will set your dogs at me, and by force 
throw me out from your House. I recollect perfectly well the 
obligation I owe to you; and respect Esteem, Veneration and 
afection, too strongly imprinted in my breast, not to Listened to 
the call of sentyments and to pay the common gratitude with all 
bytisens of this Country for your great exertions during the War. 
I have only one Friend and one servant wyth me—and with suche 
army I will attack your house, but will surender imidiatly to your 
good, hospitable and Friendly Heart my best respects to your Lady. 
Hear I stop for fear you should not be Jealous of me. 

Proceeding to New York he was the guest of General Gates 
at his seat, Rose Hill, now part of New York City. On 25th Sep- 
tember Gates wrote a friend, saying: 

“ General Kosciuszko is, with his Polish Friend, under my 
roof and is hourly visited by all the best company, which finds me 
constant and unremitted employment.” 

At this time the baggage of Kosciuszko was detained for 
charges at the Philadelphia Custom House. On September 2oth 
from Rose Hill he wrote there in reference to the detention. Kosci- 
uszko remained at General Gates’ until September 2gth. 


COBBET’S COMMENTS. 


Porcupine’s [Cobbet’s] Gazette had the following after Kosci- 
uszko went to New York: 

“From Claypoole’s paper of this morning: ‘General Kosci- 
uszko, we learn, has left the City, on a visit to General White of 
New Brunswick. Before he left town, we understand, a gentleman 
in office presented him with a land warrant, to which he was entitled 
by his services, and intimated there was a sum of money due him 
for his services irt the cause of this country. We understand that 
the General signified that, whilst fortune smiled upon him at home, 
he had no intention of receiving any pecuniary reward from the 
United States, but that, in his present circumstances, he should not 
decline the acceptance of what appeared to be his due. We believe 
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that, with principal and interest, his pay will not amount to less 
than 18 or 20,000 dollars, as the General entered into the service 
as a Colonel *of Engineers on October, 1776, and remained until 
the end of the war. The land warrant, we are told, the General 
presented a Welsh farmer of the name of Thomas, who was a 
passenger in the same ship and of whom he had conceived a high 
opinion.” 

Upon this item Cobbett thus commented: 

“Remark. I would lay fifty pounds that this high opinion 
man is a Jacobin. As to the General, whatever might be his views 
in crossing the Atlantic, it is certain that it has turned out no un- 
profitable voyage; no bad spec, in liberty and equality. I do not 
like these after-claps. If a man fights for the sheer love of Liberty, 
let him have the honour of it; but let him not enjoy this honour 
with the wages of a mercenary in his pocket. What does this man 
want with 20,000 dollars? These fellows are all Concinnatures, 
if you believe their canting professions; but when you come to the 
trial, you soon find that a coach and pair suits them better than a 
plough. The tract of land, you see, which would have furnished 
our liberty hero with a charming opportunity of becoming a Con- 
cinnatus, he gave away as unworthy of his attention.” [Works, 
VII, 114.] 


KOSCIUSZKO’S LAND. 


It is wholly untrue that Kosciuszko gave away his land 
warrant to a Welsh farmer. The Ohio Magazine of November, 
1907, relates: 

Lying on the east side of the Scioto river, in Perry township, 
Franklin county, O., and extending from the Delaware county line 
well below the village of Dublin, standing on the opposite side of 
the river, is a tract of land known locally as “ the Kosciuszko lands.” 

Probably few of those who live upon it know how it came to 
bear this honored name. Although the lands have been thus 
familiarly known for many years, it it not a matter of general 
public knowledge even among the people of the locality in which 
they are situated, that this land was once owned by Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko. It was set off and surveyed to him as a part of his 
reward and pay for services to the United States in the War of 
the Revolution. 

On January 23, 1798, Congress authorized the Secretary of 
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the Treasury to issue to Kosciuszko a certificate of indebtedness of 
$12,260.54 with interest at six per cent. from January 7, 1793, to 
December 31, 1797. The final settlement of the account was made 
by payment amounting to $15,227.87. 

In 1797 he revisited the United States, and this seems to be 
the occasion of the location of the lands. The fact that he located 
on the extreme western border of the United States military lands 
shows that he was one of the last to make sue of the privilege. 
Having the rank of Colonel he was entitled to 500 (five hundred) 
acres, so he took five of the one-hundred acre lots into which the 
section had been subdivided by the government. 

The records of the state auditor’s office show that the land 
was surveyed for Kosciuszko by C. H. Spencer, April 23, 1800. 
Kosciuszko first tried to make a sale of his lands, and failing in 
this he never paid any more attention to the property and it’ was 
sold for taxes. 


GRATITUDE TO GATES. 


After the visit to his old friend and companion in war, Kosci- 
uszko departed from New York. On October 3d, from Elizabeth- 


town, New Jersey, he wrote General Gates: 

I cannot be at rest till I discharge part of the obligation that 
I owe to your kindness and hospitality I received in your house— 
if my wishes would correspond with the feelings of my heart, you 
would be the most happy person upon the Globe—believe me that 
my gratitude never will stop upon any occasion to show you, as 
well to convince you of my perfect respect, Esteem and afection. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


RETURNS TO GENERAL WHITE’S—SUMMONED TO LEAD POLAND’S SONS 
—CLAIM AGAINST THE UNITED STATES ALLOWED. 


Kosciuszko returned to General White’s where he remained, 
“being all the time confined to his chair” or couch, until the end 
of November, 1797. 

On October 25, 1797, Washington wrote Kosciuszko in reply 
to one from him dated Elizabethtown, New Jersey, in which Kosci- 
uszko stated that his health would not permit him to visit Washing- 
ton. Who replied regretting “the pain of your wounds you have 
received, though glorious for your reputation, is the occasion” of 
his inability to visit him. He added that “ Whatever I can do as a 
private citizen, you can command,” but that “all pecuniary matters 
must flow from the Legislature and in a form that cannot be dis- 
pensed with I am sure that your claim upon the justice and feelings 
of this country will meet with no delay. Nor do I suppose that 
the loss of your certificate will be any impediment. Your rank and 
services in the American army are too well known to require that 
testimony of your claim and the books of the Treasury will show 
that you received nothing in discharge of it, or, if any, to what 
amount.” 

While at Elizabeth, Kosciuszko learning that a son of Stephen 
Kollock was named after him, presented the lad with a golden 
cross he had, in 1792, been presented by the King of Poland. On 
one side was inscribed “S. A. R. P.,” the initials of Stanislaus 
Augustus Rex Polaniz, 1792. On the reverse, “ Virtuti Militavi.” 
{Alden’s Epitaphs, 1, 139.] 


SEES PRESIDENT ADAMS. 


On November 8th he wrote to Gates from New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, making reference to the arrival there of President 
Adams. He wrote: 

The Presydent dining here to-day and as write this, the Canons 
give notice by their little noise of his aproching near the town. I 
expect see him at Gen. White’s where he will drink tea. 

On 27th November he wrote General Gates: 

It would Hurt my feelings had I not write you leaving this 
place—and not send you my warmest thanks for your friendship 
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shown me under your roof, as well as to Mrs. Gates to her I send 
my respectfull Kisses. To-morrow I set out for Philadelphia. 

General White’s grandson, A. W. W. Evans, in his Memoir of 
Kosciuszko states, on information from his grandmother, that 
Kosciuszko while at his grandfather’s “spent nearly all his time 
reclining on a sofa, sketching with a pencil and painting in water 
colors and India ink, fancy pieces, which he threw on the floor to 
be gathered by Mrs. Gen. White who gave them to friends. 

“He used to wear around his head a black ribbon to hide the 
scar of a gastly sabre cut across his forehead.” 


‘ 


Writing to Charles Pettit on March roth asking his “ advice 
of a peculiar kind,” Kosciuszko said: 

“T want to lay money upon interest but in the surest way 
not subject to changes and other circumstances and that I may 
draw regularly per cent. due from this sum. I hope you was 
so kind to give your opinion wether the Bank of the United States 
or upon a Provincial or other way with the money and how to do it. 
I rely upon you and also upon your character and friendship.” He 
wrote because of the “impossibility of having half an hour per- 


sonal interview. I cannot even move from one place to the other 
without support and help of my crutches and a servant.” In post- 
script he added, “ Present my kisses to all your Ladies.” [Lenox 
Library, fac-simile. ] 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


‘ 


SUMMONED TO TAKE COMMAND IN POLAND—HIS “ MYSTERIOUS AND 
WONDERFUL RECOVERY’—RECEIVES CASH AND LAND FOR HIS 
REVOLUTIONARY SERVICES. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS OF FAVOR OF GENERAL WHITE. 


In April, 1798, before returning to Europe he wrote Mrs. 
White to “obtain” her “pardon in full extent and force for the 
trouble I gave you during my stay at your house.” 

Evans’ Memoir relates: 

“In Spring, 1798, he received a package of letters from 
Europe. On reading one he became greatly excited and ‘sprang 
from his couch into the middle of the room; until then he had not 
moved without assistance and then had to call valet to assist him. 
He said to General White, ‘I must return at once to Europe.’ ” 

In this recital Mr. Evans is astray even if the recital be 
founded upon his grandmother’s narration. Kosciuszko was not 
at White’s “in the Spring of 1978,” as he left there the 28th of 
November, 1797, as he states in letters to Gates and as Niemcie- 
wicz’s diary is additional proof. The incident occurred in Phila- 
delphia and doubtless was the cause that prevented Kosciuszko 
remaining until death an inhabitant of the United States. He had 
projected the purchase of a farm at Saratoga Springs, the scene of 
his great activity and usefulness and was arranging a visit there 
with General Armstrong to examine a farm nearby his estate. 

“The package contained the news of the organization of the 
Polish legions in France, which was then at war with Russia and 
Austria. Kosciuszko was summoned to take the chief directorship 
of the organization.” [Century Mag., LXIII, 513.] 

Though the packet was not received at General White’s in 
New Jersey but at Philadelphia, yet the statement that Kosciuszko 
“ sprang from his couch” though before he had not moved without 
assistance is sustained by a letter of Niemciewicz, of September 3, 
1798, from Elizabethtown, New Jersey, in which he stated that he 
had received a note of but four lines from Kosciuszko “ without 
mentioning a single word of his health, his health, his mysterious 
and wonderful recovery or any private or political affairs.” Thomas 
Jefferson wrote to Niemciewicz January 11th, 1801, that he had 
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learned from General Davie, one of the Commissioners to France, 
that Kosciuszko was ‘in tolerable health and was able to walk 
about.’” [Jbid, 513.] 

Concerning this “ mysterious and wonderful recovery” Korson, 
the Polish biographer of Kosciuszko, submitted the possibility of 
such a recovery to a committee of a physician and a surgeon. The 
opinion printed in his life of Kosciuszko (Krakow, p. 677) was that 
it was not in opposition to the present state of medical knowledge. 
[Century, p. 514.] 

About the first of December, 1797, Kosciuszko returned to 
Philadelphia to give attention to his claim for Revolutionary pay 
due him. 

On December 22d the House of Representatives referred the 
claim to the Secretary of the Treasury. He reported on 28th: 

That the accounts of Kosciuszko were settled in 1784, when a 
certificate for $12,280.49 bearing interest at six per cent. from 
January Ist was issued; that according to Act passed 3d February, 
1784, the interest due foreign officers was to be paid annually at 
Paris; that the Act of 8th May, 1792, money was granted to pay 
principal and interest to all foreign officers, it being supposed that 
all had drawn interest to Ist of January, 1792, as sufficient money 
had been remitted for that purpose; that it appears from examina- 
tion of the accounts of Mr. Grand, the American banker at Paris, 
that no interest had been received by Kosciuszko from 1784 to 
1788 inclusive; that interest for 1789 to 1792 had been placed at 
Amsterdam, subject to Mr. Morris, the American Minister at Paris, 
who had remitted the interest to Mr. Pinckney, our Minister to 
London, who had at Kosciuszko’s request directed the American 
bankers at Amsterdam to transmit the amount due Kosciuszko to 
Leipsic or Dresden; that Kosciuszko had never received the money 
and it must therefore remain subject to his disposal; that Kosci- 
uszko declares that the certificate given him has been lost or 
destroyed; that the principal of $12,280.54 and the interest of 
$2,947.33 for 1785-6-7-8 could be paid on receiving Kosciuszko’s 
bond of indemnity for the lost or destroyed certificate; that it is 
not in the Treasury’s power to allow the interest supposed to have 
been sent to Amsterdam, Leipsic or Dresden, nor to consider the 
circumstances which prevented him from receiving payment nor 
to allow interest thereon since January 3, 1793. [Am. State 
Papers, XIX, p. 208.] 
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The claim was allowed January 23, 1798, and Kosciuszko was 
paid $15,227.87. 

During Kosciuszko’s residence in Philadelphia, then the seat 
of government and Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of State, General 
Gates wrote Kosciuszko, through Jefferson, who on February 21, 
1798, wrote Gates: “I see him often, and with great pleasure 
mixed with commiseration. He is as pure a son of Liberty, as I 
have ever known, and of that liberty which is to go to all, and not 
to the few or the rich alone.” 

The late Rev. P. A. Jordan, S.J., of Old St. Joseph’s, Phila- 
delphia, relates that “ the Jesuits praised highly the piety of Kosci- 
uszko while in Philadelphia.” Father Jordan had learned this from 
the generation of Jesuits preceding him. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
DEPARTURE FOR EUROPE—HIS AMERICAN WILL. 


It must have been in March, 1798, that Kosciuszko received 
the package containing the summons to return to Paris to lead the 
Polish organized legions preparing for another endeavor for “ Faith 
and Country.” February he was ready to proceed to Saratoga to 
examine a farm near General Armstrong’s and, no doubt, to settle 
down to peace and content in our land. But the summons changed 
all quickly. 

Concerning Kosciuszko’s return to Europe Niemciewicz, in an 
eulogium pronounced at Warsaw, 14th November, 1817, stated: 

“ Was it the delusion of hope or the wish to have the advantage 
of the best medical advice that induced Kosciuszko to revisit the 
shores of Europe once more? If it was hope, soon, alas, did he 
perceive its fallaciousness and vanity, and the inutility of human 
exertions. He rejected the bustle and applause of the world and, 
if I may so express myself, enclosed himself in the mantle of his 
own virtues and retired to the rural solitude of a farm.” 

The orator well knew why Kosciuszko had returned to Europe. 
He and Thomas Jefferson alone knew. 

His departure was most secret. Thomas Jefferson, Secretary 
of State, applied to M. Letombe, Consel of France; to the Spanish 
Minister, the Marquis d’ Yrojo, and to Mr. Listen, the English 
Consul, for passports for Thomas Kanberg, whom Jefferson de- 
clared “is a most excellent character, standing in no relation what- 
ever to any of the belligerent powers as to whom Thomas Jefferson 
is not afsaid to be responsible for his political innocence, as he goes 
merely for his private business. He will sail from Baltimore if 
he finds from there a good opportunity for France.” 

Drafts of these three applications are among Jefferson’s Papers 
in Library of Congress all marked in a hand, other than Jefferson’s, 
“this was for Kosciuszko.” 

Kosciuszko was now prepared to return to Europe, going 
directly to France. He arranged with Thomas Jefferson to “ con- 
vey his effects in the Bank of Pennsylvania” and gave Jefferson 
“a power of attorney for the superintendence of his interests.” 
Jefferson proposed to Kosciuszko that Messrs. Nicholas and Leeds, 
Van Staphorst and Hubbard of Amsterdam should be agents at 
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Paris to receive from Mr. Barnes of Philadelphia, whom Jefferson 
would appoint to receive, “ every twelve months the General’s divi- 
dends, which will be drawn half yearly,” and by this firm paid to 
Kosciuszko. 

In November, 1798, Porcupine’s Gazette, referring to “ facts 
respecting this much admired insurgent chief which Mr. Fenno’s 
paper of the 6th had printed,” said: 

Kosciuszko “ during his late residence in America exhibited a 
picture which seemed more to call for commisseration than to 
awaken suspicion or apprehension. Mangled, weak and emaciated 
he was confined to his room; enjoying of life no other pleasure 
than what was administered by the friendly society of those, who, 
either through pity or curiosity, visited him. Even in this con- 
finement, however, he probably experienced the highest happiness 
of which his pride was susceptible, being politely attended by every 
distinguished member of the Federal government; by most of the 
ladies as well as the gentlemen, of this city and New York. This 
view of his situation contributed, no doubt, to accelerate the 
pecuniary grant which Congress, during that session made him in 
consideration of his services in our Revolution. 

“Among the most intimate and frequent visitors of this 
incognito General (for such he may be termed) were Hon. Thomas 
Jefferson, Vice-President of the United States; Senator Mason, 
Dr. Logan, Judge McKean, Thomas Mifflin.” [Works, X, t10.] 
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Cobbett’s Gazette later in the year said: 

“On night of 4th o May Kosciuszko, after an interview with 
Jefferson, departed in a close coach for (as was supposed) Vir- 
ginia. Of the former, nothing had been heard until it was known 
he was in France.” [Vol X, 11.] 

The whereabouts of Kosciuszko became a matter of interest to 
those who knew him. 

Though he had in March received the summons to return 
to take command of the Legion, it was not until May his affairs 
were in a condition to justify his return. He decided to leave “in 
secrecy fearing, and not without reason, that he would fall into the 
hands of the enemies'of France whose vessels crossed the seas in 
all directions.” [Century, p. 514.] 
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Niemciewicz spread the news that Kosciuszko had gone to a 
health resort in the South. Kosciuszko had instructed him to go 
southward as if following him. He did so and was everywhere 
“ overwhelmed with questions,” he wrote Jefferson when he arrived 
at Washington, the Federal City, May 27th. He added, “I do not 
know how I extricated myself from them; all I know is that the 
profession of a liar is as difficult as it is mortifying to one not 
accustomed to it. Nevertheless,” he continued, “ you can be sure 
that the secret is strictly preserved; nobody suspects the truth; 
some suppose he really is on his way to the springs; others imagine 
we have quarreled and have separated. Some assume that you 
have him concealed at Monticello.” 


Though Kosciuszko “ disappeared” about May 5th it seems to 
be likely that he had not got beyond the coast line of our shores 
and was within probably reach of Jefferson, who, June Ist, wrote 
him: “I hope you have passed the cruising grounds quickly, and 
that you have arrived safely at the term of your journey. Your 
departure is not known or even suspected.” [Evans’ Memoir, p. 26.] 


Could he have gone to one of our Southern ports and taken a 
vessel hence to France? To reach “ the term of his journey,” unless 
a nearby port, could scarcely have been Jefferson’s belief if arriving 
at France was in mind. He did not arrive in Paris until the 
middle of July. 





Kosciuszko’s Will. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


HIS WILL—FOR LIBERTY AND EDUCATION—CONTROVERSY AND 
CONTESTS. 


WILLS HIS AMERICAN MONEY FOR LIBERATION AND EDUCATION OF 
SLAVES. 

It was during the interview with Jefferson on the night of 
May the fourth, we may not doubt, that Kosciuszko drew up his 
will, and on May Sth signed it. It is on record at Charlottesville, 
Virginia, where it was probated by Thomas Jefferson on May 
17, 1819. 

[COPY OF WILL. ] 


I Thaddeus Kosciuszko, being just in my departure from 
America, do hereby declare and direct that, should I make no other 
testamentary disposition of my property in the United States, I 
hereby authorize my friend, Thomas Jefferson, to employ the whole 
thereof in purchasing negroes from among his own or any others, 
and giving them liberty in my name, in giving them an education, 


in trades or otherwise, and in having them instructed, for their 
new condition, in the duties of morality which may make them 
good neighbors, good fathers or moders, husbands or wives, and 
in their duties as citizens, teaching them to be defenders of their 
liberty and Country, and of the good order of society, and in 
whatsoever may make them happy and useful, and I make the said 
Thomas Jefferson my executor of this. 


5th day of May, 1708. T. Kosciuszko. 


Kosciuszko died at Soleure, Switzerland, on October 15, 1817. 
After his death complications arose concerning administration, 
claims and settlement into which it is not within our scope to 
enter and detail, though we have gathered all the records thereof. 
Legan contests ensued and continued until April 11, 1853, 
before final decision and disbursement was arrived at. Then 
$34,132.15 was paid his heirs. [Mem. Cent. Poland, Chicago, 1894. ] 
Having now brought our narration of Kosciuszko’s career to 
his return to France, it is not within the limits of our recital to 
detail his career in Europe, further than to record that he lived 
“near the barrier St. Andre not far from St. Antoine where he 
cultivated his own garden and where James Madison and Col. 
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Mercer found him returning from his garden with water pots.” 
He was, in 1801 and perhaps later, “ considered as head of the 
Polish corps in the service of France, kept a table as such and was 
the regular organ between them and the government of France. 
In 1802 Kosciuszko sent President Jefferson a drawing for his 
own use and four copies of an engraving of which Jefferson gave 
James Madison one and retained the others for his own family. 
In 1803 James Monroe, our Minister to France, wrote President 
Jefferson that Kosciuszko “thinks seriously of returning to the 
United States.” 

In 1807 Kosciuszko’s friend Julian V. Niemciewicz, resident at 
Elizabeth Town, New Jersey, wrote Jefferson that he intended to 
return to Europe, and that if he had any message to Kosciuszko 
he would be happy to execute it. To which Jefferson replies, 
April 22d, that though he had not written to Kosciuszko “ from 
principles of caution,” he knew “he is always doing what he thinks 
is right and knows my prayers for his success in whatever he 
does,” but to “ assure him of my constant affection.” 


- 
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“ Maneuvres of Horse Artillery.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


KOSCIUSZKO’S MANOEUVRES FOR HORSE ARTILLERY—THE FIRST GEN- 
ERAL SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION USED BY THE UNITED STATES 
ARTILLERY. 


In 1800, at Paris, at the request of General William R. Davie, 
then envoy from the United States to France, Kosciuszko prepared 
“ Manoeuvres of Horse Artillery.” He sent it to General Davie, 
saying: 

“You will find under this cover the “ Manceuvres for Horse 
Artillery” I promised to write, which to you will be sufficiently 
intelligible without drawings. The calibre of the pieces may be 
increased as you please, but care must be taken that all the iron 
work of the carriages be made in proportion strong and the number 
of horses should be regulated by the weight to be drawn.” 

In 1808, August 15th, General Davie, then at Catauba, near 
Lancaster, C. H., requested the United States Military Philosophical 
Society of West Point to have the Manual translated and published. 
It was translated by Colonel Jonathan Williams, Colonel-Com- 
mandant of the Corps of Engineers and President of the Society. 
It was published in 1808 by Campbell & Mitchell, of New York, 
with eighteen plates. 

Colonel Campbell in the “ Introduction” said: 

The regulations were “drawn up by a man who rendered 
essential personal service in the days of difficulty and danger and 
no one can be more capable of instructing us; the performance 
has therefore the double merit of friendship in the motive and 
talents in the execution.” 

General Davie in his letter to the Society declared the 
Manceuvres was “compiled by an officer who was completely 
master of the subject and whose whole life has been devoted to 
military science. The publication would be of great importance 
to our country. It is perhaps the only treatise on this subject in 
the world ... and to this country of immense value and im- 
portance—its importance to our country under the present aspect 
of the times.” 

Colonel Williams presented President Jefferson with a copy 
of the work. Thus it will be seen that Kosciuszko was serviceable 
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to our country long after he had gone from it, and that he was in 
fact the Father of the American Artillery. 


FATHER OF THE AMERICAN CAVALRY. 


There were, it is true, artillery companies, State and Con- 
tinental, during the Revolutionary War; that General Knox was 
the Commander of the Artillery service and that General Du 
Coudray, a French officer, came to this country on a contract with 
Silas Deane, one of the American Commissioners to France, to 
take command of the Artillery so as to place it upon a more scien- 
tific and serviceable basis. Congress repudiated the compact. But 
that to General Kosciuszko, and after he had returned to Europe, 
is due the supplying of the first effective system for the thorough 
organization of the Artillery department of the United States Army 
is sustained by the records as presented in Lieutenant Birkhimer’s 
Historical Sketch of the Organization, Administration, Material and 
Tactics of Artillery, United States Army, published in 1884. He 
relates: 

“A second war with Great Britain found the United States 
without any recognized system of instruction save Baron Steuben’s 
infantry regulations and a system of horse-artillery manceuvres by 
General Kosciuszko. . . . War was declared without the Govern- 
ment having at its disposal any system of manceuvres for the artillery 
except that of Kosciuszko. Major Amos Stoddard compiled and 
hurried through the press a small work on the manual of cannon 
and the manceuvres of field and horse artillery.. It was incomplete 
in detail. The emergency did not permit of elaboration; yet it 
proved sufficient for practical purposes. As the order adopting 
Stoddard’s work furnishes the first instance of the artillery being 
authoritatively supplied with a general system of instruction, it 
merits preservation.” 

War DEPARTMENT, August 1, 1812. 

The “ exercises for cannon and field ordnance” and “ Manceu- 
vres for horse artillery, as altered from the Manual of General 
Kosciuszko and adapted to the service of the United States” are 
hereby ordered for the government of the several Corps of Artillery 
in the said service. 

The Government gave the West Point Philosophical Society 
$200 for the copyright of Kosciuszko’s “ Manceuvres” thus appro- 
priated. [P. 302, No. 2451, Phila. Lib.] 
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After Kosciuszko’s “ Manceuvres” had been published in 1808, 
it was followed in 1809 by “ Tousard’s Artillery Companion,” begun 
in 1795 at request of President Washington. Tousard was a 
Catholic. 

In 1820 was published in two volumes a “ Treatise on Artillery” 
by General Henry Lallamand of Philadelphia, who had been Com- 
mander of the Artillery of the Imperial Guard under Napoleon, 
but proscribed by Louis XVIII, July 24, 1815, came to the United 
States. On October 28, 1817, at St. Augustine’s Church, Philadel- 
phia, he was married to Henrietta Maria Girard, niece of Stephen 
Girard. He, with Joseph Bonaparte, ex-King of Spain, Count de 
Grouchy and General Charles Lallamand, were present. 

General Henry Lallamand died September 16, 1822, and is 
buried at Holy Trinity graveyard, Sixth and Spruce Streets. 

Thus it appears that Kosciuszko’s “ Manceuvres” prepared at 
. the request of General Davie, United States Minister to France, 
translated by Colonel Williams of West Point and in 1808 pub- 
lished by the Military Philosophical Society was, as altered and 
adapted to the service of the United States by Major Stoddard, 
“the first instance of Artillery being authoritatively supplied with 
a general system of instruction,” and that the War of 1812 was 
fought by artillery, in accord with these Manceuvres. 

Consequently it may be justly and fairly claimed that General 
Thaddeus Kosciuszko was THE FATHER OF THE AMERICAN 
ARTILLERY. 

Captain John Barry: THe FATHER OF THE AMERICAN Navy. 

General Count Pulaski: THe FATHER OF THE AMERICAN 


CAVALRY. 
Catholics all. 

















Death of Kosciuszko. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
DEATH OF KOSCIUSZKO. 


“ Died at Soleure, October 15th, 1817.” 

The hero’s funeral was simple and destitute of military pomp, 
but most impressive, owing to the universal sorrow and the large 
number of mourners to whom he had been a father ,and who now 
followed his coffin with tears and lamentations. Six poor old men 
carried the coffin. The procession was headed by orphan children 
wearing mourning-scarfs and bearing flowers in their hands. The 
coffin was open that all Soleure might gaze once more at the dear 
features of the great and good man. Youths walked on either 
side, bearing, on black velvet cushions, Kosciuszko’s sword, his 
hat, his baton, the regalia of the Cincinnati, and laurel and oak 
wreaths. The remains were placed in a léaden coffin in the Church 
of the Jesuits, at Soleure, after the solemn service of the dead had 
been celebrated. The authorities then affixed their official seals to 
it, whereupon the leaden coffin was inclosed in a wooden one, and 
deposited in the vault of the church. 

There was a loud burst of grief throughout Poland when the 
news came that her great leader was dead. It seemed intolerable 
to the nation that he should repose in foreign soil. The Emperor 
Alexander was requested, in the name of the people of Poland, to 
permit the burial of the remains of the idolized General in his 
native country. Alexander, who had repeatedly expressed his esteem 
and sympathy for Kosciuszko, granted the request with the utmost 
readiness. The authorities of Soleure acknowledged the claims of 
Poland: Kosciuszko’s coffin was taken from its grave, and, accom- 
panied by Prince Jablonowsky, Alexander’s chamberlain, conveyed 
amidst imposing solemnities to Poland. But his heart had been 
placed in a metal box at the time the remains were embalmed, and 
it had been buried in the grave-yard of Zuchwil. “The heart of 
the Polish General throbbed for the whole world; let it, then, be 
accessible here to the veneration of all mankind.” With these 
words Mr. Zeltner had refused to allow the Poles to remove Kosci- 
uszko’s heart. [Harper’s Mag., 1868, p. 483.] 

At Zuchwil, the capital of the Canton of ‘Soleure, a monument 
was erected bearing the simple epitaph 


VISCERA THADDEI Kosciuszko. 
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But the heart was not allowed to remain there. The body 
was removed to Cracow. The heart, after the death of M. de 
Zeltner, passed, as a revered heirloom, to the noble house of 
Morosini, on the occasion of the marriage of Kosciuszko’s god- 
daughter, Mile. de Zeltner to Count. Morosini. It was then placed 
for safe-keeping in the chapel at Vezio, near Lugano. The heirs — 
of Count Morosini in 1895 presented it to the Polish Museum in 
Rapperswyl on Lake Zurich in Switzerland. There it now remains. 
Kosciuszko’s god-child was Emilie Thaddee de Zeltner who married 
Count Morosini. She was the mother of Countess Morosini who 
of late years lived in Milan. She has an original aquarelle painted 
in 1811 by Kosciuszko for her mother. Colonel Joseph Smolinski 
of Washington City has a photograph reproduction of the painting. 
A copy is also in the Museum at Rapperswyl. 

“ Kosciuszko died as it became a Christian and a soldier, with 
a firm reliance on his God, with complacency and manly fortitude. 
Poor, as his prototypes, Phocion and Cincinnatus, he forbade all 
pomp and show at his funeral; and that man, who in the field 
of battle had commanded thousands of armed warriors, was carried 
to the last repository of frail mortality upon the shoulders of six 
poor men.” [Niemciewicz. ] 

Requiem Mass was celebrated at the Church of St. Roche in 
Paris, where this memorial inscription was displayed: 


POLAND LAMENTS HER PATRIOT; 
AMERICA HER ILLUSTRIOUS DEFENDER ; 
FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND THE MAN 

OF BENEFICENCE AND VIRTUE, AND 
RUSSIA ADMIRES THE ENEMY 
UNSHAKEN IN HIS PRINCIPLES 
AND UNDAUNTED IN ADVERSITY. 


[Garden’s Anec., II, p. 206.] 


“His remains were brought to Cracow and laid to rest in the 
royal crypt in the Cathedral on the Wawel, where only Catholics 
could be buried. At that time solemn Requiem Masses were cele- 
brated throughout Poland for the repose of his soul.” [Rev. Paw- 
lowski, Uniontown, Pa.] 

“The brave, disinterested and virtuous Kosciuszko is now 
no more. He is gone where the voice of flattery cannot reach, 
followed by the praises of the good in every clime where Liberty 
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is prized or understood. He loved America, fought and bled in 
her defence. In all his intercourse with the citizens of this country 
he evinced the utmost desire to serve her cause and promote their 
interests.” [Analectic, 1818, p. 432.] ‘ 


HIS FIRST HISTORIAN. 


The annexed letter to Thomas Jefferson shows an endeavor to 
write the life of General Kosciuszko. Was the Life compiled by 
Jullien? No trace of it can be discovered in this country. The 
Library of Congress has no copy. 


MONUMENTS. 


There are monuments to Kosciuszko at Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey (1894); at Cleveland, Ohio (1904); at Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin (June 18, 1905), and at Chicago, Illinois (September 11, 
(1904) ; at the Military Academy, West Point, New York (1828), 
and in May of this year—19g10—one will be unveiled at Washington 
City. All have been erected by popular subscription, except the 
one at West Point, which was erected by the Corps of Cadets, the 
cornerstone being laid July 4th, 1828. 


MONUMENT AT WEST POINT. 


Concerning this memorial Niles’ Register of November 13, 
1824, stated: 

“ The cadets of the United States Military Academy at West 
Point have offered a gold medal of the value of fifty dollars for 
the best design for a monument to the memory of Gen. Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko. It is to be erected at West Point on a romantic spot, 
situated on the banks of the Hudson and known by the name of 
Kosciuszko’s Garden.” 

The oration on the occasion of the cornerstone laying was by 
Cadet Charles Petigru. He recalled “Some of the virtues and 
excellencies of the great and good man, as a tribute of our admira- 
tion for whose character and sense of whose services in the cause 
of Liberty in two hemispheres.” The monument was designed to 
commemorate the “ superior and ennobling virtues which adorned 
the character and shall immortalize the name of Kosciuszko. 

The monument at West Point is a plain panelled base sur- 
mounted by a capped and fluted column, bearing the exile’s name 
only tells all that marble can say, without encroaching upon the 
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duty of every American mother in whose heart a love of Country is 
implanted. [Boyton’s His.] 

The compiler visited it January 25, 1910, when a severe snow- 
storm prevailed. 


PROJECTED MONUMENT AT NEW YORK. 


On September 9, 1873, Polish residents of New York met and 
formed an Association to erect a monument to Kosciuszko in Central 
Park. The President was M. Zborouski. 

But Alexander Nuber de Pereked, the Austro-Hungarian Con- 
sulate-General, writes us, “ Such a monument was not erected in 
New York.” 


MONUMENT AT PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 


To “honor the memory of the dead and to give expression to 
the sentiments of gratitude, reverence and patriotism,” the Poles 
of Perth Amboy, New Jersey, on May 30, 1894, when was cele- 
brated the first anniversary of the dedication of the Church of 
St. Stephen’s, a memorial bust of Kosciuszko was unveiled on the 
lawn midway between the church and the rectory. There were 
present on the occasion the local G. A. R. Post, Battery I of the 
Polish Artillery of Newark and the local societies of Perth Amboy 
and South Amboy. The History of the church says: 

“Many persons to whom the name of Kosciuszko had been 
till then unknown, learned that our nation, at dawn of American 
liberty, deserved well of this country. If deprived of our father- 
land we find her hospitality and freedom, we may remember, on 
our side, that we have some claim to fellowship on account of the 
merits of our forefathers. 

“The monument first erected was a temporary one, and was 
replaced two years later by a bust of terra cotta, which will stand 
as an enduring tribute to our hero who fought so bravely also for 
American liberty.” 

MONUMENT AT CHICAGO. 


On September 11, 1904, a monument to Kosciuszko was un- 
veiled at Humboldt Park, Chicago. It was erected, said Alderman 
John Smulski in presenting it to the West Park Board, not as “ the 
gift of a millionaire or a corporation. It is the gift of the poor 
people of Chicago—Poles who have saved their pennies that it 
might be erected in loving memory of their hero.” 
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The oration was delivered by United States Senator A. J. 
Hopkins. M. B. Steczynski, President of the Polish National 
Alliance, delivered the chief Polish address. M. A. La Buy, Presi- 
dent of the Kosciuszko Monument Association, opened the cere- 
monies. Dr. Adam Szwaykart accepted the monument on behalf 
of the Park Commissioners. The monument cost eighteen thousand 
dollars. 

STATUE AT MILWAUKEE. 


A handsome equestrian statue of Kosciuszko was erected in 
1905 by popular subscription of the Poles of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
It was unveiled June 18, 1905. Addresses were delivered by Father 
Gulski (in Polish), Mayor Rose (in English), Archbishop Albin 
Symon (Polish) and Attorney Gonski. 

Gulski made the presentation speech, and reviewed the life of 
Kosciuszko in a Polish oration. Pointing to the inscription on the 
base of the monument, “ To the Hero of Two Hemispheres,” Father 
Gulski declared that the Poles in honoring Kosciuszko were per- 
forming a double duty, that of honoring a great and noble Pole 
and champion of liberty and as American citizens in honoring the 
deeds of Kosciuszko in America’s struggle for independence. In 
presenting the monument to the city of Milwaukee Father Gulski 
declared he gave “a sacred trust to be sacredly kept forever.” 


THE PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE OF POPE PIUS. 


Archbishop Albin Symon, of Rome, who was in this country 
on a missionary apostolic visit at the personal request of Pope 
Pius X, was in the parade. His address at the unveiling exercises 
was the principal oration, and struck the keynote of the day’s 
festivities. The prelate was so moved by the demonstration of 
his countrymen that in closing his address he proposed cheers for 
Poland and the United States, which were enthusiastically given 
by the thousands present. [Freeman’s Journal, July 15, 1905.] 


AT WASHINGTON. 


Next month, May, 1910, will be unveiled at Washington a 
monument erected by popular subscription of the Poles throughout 
the country through the National Polish Alliance. The sculptor 
is Professor Antonio Papiel, born in 1865 at Szazakowa in Galicia, 
Poland. In 1907 he came to Chicago to create the Kosciuszko 
statue, after having won first prize in the contest for best model, 
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in which twenty other artists took part. His creation will be a 
work of real art, and Polish genius will again assert itself. 

He is now in Poland. 

The monument will have a granite pedestal and huge figures 
of Kosciuszko (11 ft.), the Raclawice group depicting heroism 
(9 ft.) and Freedom group (9 ft.). Width of all, 28 ft. 


BATTLE MONUMENT AT MONMOUTH. 


The National Monument at Monmouth, New Jersey, com- 
memorative of the Battle, James E. Kelly, sculptor, has portraits 
of Revolutionary worthies:) Among others that of Brigadier- 
General Enoch Poor of whom no portrait was known other than 
one “ sketched on the fly leaf of a hymn book by Kosciuszko who, 
while in a Protestant church during service, spent his time sketching 
Poor, who sat in range, rather than listen to heretical doctrine.” 
The book belonged to Mr. Cilley, of New Hampshire. [The Pilot, 
- Boston, October 3, 1885.] 

There is at the Capitol at Washington a bust statue of 
Kosciuszko. 

MONUMENT TO KOSCIUSZKO. 


President Monroe, on November 15, 1820, wrote Thomas 
Jefferson that the Senate of Cracow proposed to erect a statue to 
Kosciuszko and that aid was solicited. He reminded Jefferson that 
a like effort to honor Washington had failed in this country. 


IMPORTANT LETTER OF THOMAS JEFFERSON TO KOSCIUSZKO RELATING 
TO A POSSIBLE WAR WITH ENGLAND. 


‘ 


In 1808 Kosciuszko was “in want.” President Jefferson re- 
quested, on April 21st, General Samuel Smith to attend to sending 
his “ancient fellow soldier” one thousand dollars,” the proceeds 
of his property in our fund,” as Mr. Barnes was too ill to do 
business. However, when Jefferson’s term had expired and he had 
retired to his estate, Monticello, he wrote Kosciuszko as follows, 
making a revelation of his personal affairs and his financial condi- 
tion now of historical interest: 


MonrIcELLo, Feb. 26, 1810. 


My dear General and Friend— 
I have rarely written to you; never but by safe conveyances; 
and avoiding every thing political, lest, coming from one in the 
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station I then held, it might be imputed injuriously to our country, 
or perhaps even excite jealousy of you, hence my letters were 
necessarily dry. Relieved now from public concerns, totally uncon- 
nected with them, and avoiding all curiosity about what is done or 
intended, what I say is from myself only, the workings of my own 
mind, imputable to nobody else. The anxieties which I know you 
have felt, on seeing exposed to the justlings of a warring world, 
a country to which in early life you devoted your sword and services, 
when oppressed by foreign dominion, were worthy of your philan- 
thropy and disinterested attachment to the freedom and happiness 
of men. Altho’ we have not made all the provisions which might 
be necessary for a war in the field of Europe, yet we have not been 
inattentive to such as would be necessary here. From the moment 
that the affair of the Chesapeake rendered the prospect of war 
imminent, every faculty was exerted to be prepared for it, and I 
think I may venture to solace you with the assurance that we are 
in a good degree prepared. Military stores for many campaigns 
are on hand, all the necessary articles (sulphur excepted) and the 
art of preparing them among ourselves abundantly, arms in our 
magazines for more men than will be required in the field, and 
40,000 new stand yearly added, of our own fabrication, superior 
to any we have ever seen from Europe; heavy artillery much 
beyond our need, an increasing stock of field pieces, several foun- 
dries casting one every other day, each; a military school of about 
50 students which has been in cperation a dozen years, and the 
manufacture of men constantly going on, and adding 40,000 young 
souldiers to our force every year that the war is deferred; at all 
our seaport towns of the least consequenre we have erected works 
of defence, and assigned them gunboats, carrying. one or two heavy 
pieces, either 18s 24s or 32 pounders, sufficient in the small harbors 
to repel the predatory attacks of privateers or single armed ships, 
and proportioned in the larger harbors to such more serious attacks 
as they may probably be exposed to. All these were nearly com- 
pleted, and their gunboats in readiness, when I retired from the 
government. The works of New York and New Ofleans alone 
being on a much larger scale, are not yet compleated. The former 
will be finished this summer, mounting 438 guns, and with the 
aid of from 50 to 100 gunboats will be adequate to the resistance 
of any fleet which will ever be trusted across the Atlantic; the 
works of N. Orleans are less advanced. These are our prepara- 
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tions. They are very different from what you will be told by news- 
papers, and travellers, even Americans. But it is not to them the 
government communicates the public condition. Ask one of them 
if he knows the exact state of any particular harbour, and you will 
find probably that he does not know even that of the one he comes 
from. You will ask perhaps where are the proofs of these prepara- 
tions for one who cannot go and see them. I answer, in the acts 
of Congress authorizing such preparations, and in your knolege 
of me that, if authorised, they would be executed. Two measures 
have not been adopted which I pressed on Congress repeatedly at 
their meetings. The one, to settle the whole ungranted territory of 
Orleans by donations of land to able bodied young men, to be 
engaged and carried there at the public expense, who would consti- 
tute a force always ready on the spot to defend New Orleans. The 
other was to class the militia according to the years of their birth, 
and make all those from 20 to 25 liable to be trained and called 
into service at a moment’s warning. This would have given us a 
force of 300,000 young men, prepared by proper training for 
service in any part of the U. S. while those who had passed thro’ 
that period would remain at home liable to be used in their own 
or adjacent states. These two measures would have compleated 
what I deemed necessary for the entire security of our country. 
Thy would have given me on my retirement from the government 
of the nation, the consolatory reflection that having found, when 
I was called to it, not a single seaport town in a condition to repel 
a levy of contribution by a single privateer or private, I had left 
every harbor so prepared by works and gunboats as to be in a 
reasonable state of security against any probable attack; the terri- 
tory of Orleans acquired and planted with an internal force sufficient 
for it’s protection, and the whole territory of the U. S. organized 
by such a classification of its male force as would give it the benefit 
of all it’s young population for active service. And that of a 
middle and advanced age for stationary defence. But these meas- 
ures will, I hope, be compleated by my successor, who, to the 
purest principles of republican patriotism, adds a wisdom and fore- 
sight second to no man on earth. 

So much as to my country. Now a word as to myself. I am 
retired to Monticello, where, in the bosom of my family, and 
surrounded by my books, I enjoy a repose to which I have been 


long a stranger. My mornings are devoted to correspondence ; 
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from breakfast to dinner, I am in my shops, my garden, or on 
horseback among my farms; from dinner to dark I give to society 
and recreation with my neighbors and friends; and from candle- 
light to early bed-time I read. My health is perfect and my 
strength corisiderably reinforced by the activity of the course I 
pursue; perhaps it is as great as usually falls to the lot of near 67 
years of age. I talk of ploughs and harrows, seeding and harvest- 
ing, with my neighbors, and of politics too if they chuse, with.as 
little reserve as the rest of my fellow citizens, and feel at length 
the blessing of being free to say and do what I please, without 
being responsible for it to any mortal. A part of my occupation, 
and by no means the least pleasing, is the direction of the studies 
of such young men as ask it. They place themselves in the 
neighboring village, and have the use of my library and counsel, 
and make a part of my society. In advising the course of their 
reading, I endeavor to keep their attention fixed on the main 
objects of all science, the freedom and happiness of man. So that 
coming to bear a share in the councils and government of their 
country, they will keep ever in view the sole objects of all legitimate 
government. 

From this portion of my personal condition, I must turn to 
another of unpleasant hue, and apologize to you for what has 
given me much mortification. For sometime before I retired from 
the government I anxiously endeavored to have all outstanding 
accounts called in, and no new ones contracted, that I might retire, 
at least without any embarrassment of debt. Wholly occupied 
with the care of the public affairs, I was obliged to trust to others 
for that of my own: and in the last moments of my stay in 
Washington, notwithstanding my precautions, accounts came in a 
mass so overwhelming as to exceed all my resources by ten or 
twelve thousand Dollars. A friend accomodated me readily with 
a considerable part of the deficiency to be reimbursed out of the 
first proceeds of my estate. While sunk in affliction as to the 
residue, Mr. Barnes suggested that the public were paying off the 
whole of the 8 per cent. stock, that he had not yet received yours 
of that description, or reinvested it in any other form; that he 
had thought of placing it in bank stock, but, he supposed, if I 
should pay you an interest equal to the dividends on bank stock. 
it would be indifferent to you from what hand your profits came: 
and that the 4500 D. of yours then disengaged, would entirely 
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relieve my remaining deficiency. The proposition was like a beam 
of light; and I was satisfied that were you on the spot to be con- 
sulted the kindness of your heart would be gratified, while receiving 
punctually the interest for your own subsistence, to let the principal 
be so disposed of for a time, as to lift a friend out of distress. I 
therefore gave Mr. Barnes a proper written acknowledgement of 
the debt, and he applied your 8 per cent. principal to the closing of 
my affairs. I was the more encouraged to do this, because I knew 
it was not your intention to call your capital from this country 
during your life, and that should any accident happen to you, it’s 
charitable destination, as directed by the paper you left with me, 
would not be at all delayed. I have set apart an estate of 3000 D. 
a year which I have at some distance from Monticello, and which 
is now engaged in reimbursing what was furnished by the friend 
I alluded-to. It will be nearly accomplished by the close of this 
year. Two more years will suffice for the residue of that and 
yours; when this part of your funds can again be invested in 
some of the monied institutions. The divertion of it from them 
for 4 or 5 years, will in the mean time have saved me. But the 
affliction is a sore one, and needs the solace of your approbation. 
Instead of the unalloyed happiness of retiring unembarrassed and 
independent, to the enjoyment of my estate, which is ample for my 
limited views, I have to pass such a length of time in a thraldom 
of mind never before known to me. Except for this, my happi- 
ness would have been perfect. That yours may never know dis- 
turbance, and that you may enjoy as many years of life, health 
and ease as yourself shall wish, is the sincere prayer of your 
constant and affectionate friend, 
TH: JEFFERSON. 


P.S.—I put under cover herewith Mr. Barnes’s letter with 
his annual account and a remittance of £200 sterl. The Duplicates 
shall follow by another occasion. [Jefferson Papers, Series 1, Vol. 


XIII, p. 40.] 


This “ confidential” letter Jefferson directed Mr. John Graham 


to send by a “ safe conveyance.” 





